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TOWARDS  A  NEW 
EDUCATION 

DANIEL  THOMAS  O’CONNOR 

TOURING  the  latter  part  of  last  October,  Robert 
Maynard  Hutchins,  President  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  published  a  brilliant  attack  on  modern 
education,  incorporating  into  one  hundred  and  nine¬ 
teen  pages  the  Storrs  Lectures  he  delivered  at  Yale  last 
spring.  The  Higher  Learning  In  America  gave  a 
stunning  blow  to  the  professors  and  educators  who  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  trail  of  John  Dewey  in  advocating  a  strict 
vocational  education.  It  marked  a  return  to  sanity,  a 
movement  to  restore  the  old  and  established  principles 
for  the  formation  of  a  well  prepared  university  man. 
President  Hutchins  penned  a  scathing  criticism  upon 
the  failure  of  modern  education  and  propounded  his 
own  plan  to  rescue  American  collegiate  training  from 
the  morass  in  which  it  has  been  sunk  for  over  twentv- 

mt 

five  years. 

Doctor  Hutchins  urges  a  return  to  the  development 
of  the  intellect  as  the  primary  purpose  of  university 
life  if  we  are  to  escape  the  twin  curses  of  trivialization 
and  specialization.  It  is  specifically  vocational  courses 
in  universities  that  are  abhorrent  to  him:  courses  such 
as  the  management  of  dude  ranches,  the  care  of  hotels, 
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practice  in  driving  automobiles,  journalism  training, 
home  economics,  and  instruction  in  the  arts  or  trades 
of  beauticians  and  embalmers.  He  is  not  interested 
with  the  events  of  the  day,  or  the  repercussions  of 
political  and  social  life.  He  is  concerned  with  the  re¬ 
duction  to  insignificance  of  the  traditional  and  for¬ 
merly  respected  learning. 

“The  notion  of  educating  a  man  to  live  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  time  or  place,  to  adjust  him  to  any  particular 
environment  is  foreign,”  says  Mr.  Hutchins,  “to  a  true 
conception  of  education.  .  .  .  The  heart  of  any  course  of 
study  designed  for  the  whole  people  will  be,  if  educa¬ 
tion  is  rightly  understood,  the  same  at  any  time,  in  any 
place,  under  any  political,  social,  or  economic  condi¬ 
tions.”  This  statement  discloses  his  views  upon  what 
essentially  constitutes  education  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word.  It  is  the  development  of  man’s  nature  and 
that  part  of  his  nature  by  which  he  knows  things  and 
exercises  judgments.  It  is  man’s  nature  alone  which 
remains  unchangeable  in  all  the  diversities  of  political 
and  social  changes  which  go  on  around  him.  Develop 
man’s  rational  essence  and  you  prepare  him  for  all 
eventualities  which  will  arise  in  the  future  when  he 
leaves  the  university  grounds.  If  the  modern  educator 
fails  to  do  this  and  adheres  to  the  modern  system  of 
education  which  consists  in  filling  the  student  with 
facts  so  numerous  and  overwhelming  that  he  will  be 
unable  to  remember  them  when  he  gets  out,  or  so  tran- 
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sient  and  fleeting  that  he  will  be  unable  to  employ  them 
in  the  practical  world  for  the  reason  of  their  outmoded¬ 
ness  upon  his  graduation,  the  whole  university  course 
has  gone  for  nothing.  Education  cannot  take  the  place 
of  practical  experience;  it  must  not  endeavor  to  instruct 
techniques  of  action  which  in  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
twentieth  century  may  have  lost  their  value  after  the 
progress  of  four  years. 

It  is  not  methods  of  action  we  need  but  clear  ideas  to 
serve  as  the  point  of  departure  for  all  theorizing  and 
consequent  activity.  Alfred  North  Whitehead  has 
said,  “The  spirit  of  generalization  should  dominate 
a  university.  At  the  university  the  student  should 
start  from  general  ideas  and  study  their  application  to 
concrete  cases.  .  .  .  Whatever  be  the  detail  with  which 
you  cram  the  student,  the  chance  of  his  meeting  in 
after-life  exactly  that  detail  is  almost  infinitesimal ;  and 
if  he  does  meet  it,  he  will  probably  have  forgotten  what 
you  have  taught  him  about  it.  .  .  All  progress  will 
come  from  the  realm  of  ideas  and  the  application  of 
ideas  to  the  tangible  world.  There  may  of  course  be 
accidental  progress  which  occurs  not  through  the  actual 
prevision  in  the  ideal  order  but  through  haphazard 
chance,  but  the  purpose  of  the  university  cannot  be  to 
prepare  the  student  to  depend  on  chance  for  progress  in 
life.  It  must  foster  in  him  an  ability  and  capacity  for 
rational  action;  to  this  end  it  must  train  the  intellect 
and  thereafter  the  intellect  will  guide  life.  The  intel- 
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lect  will  not  be  life  for  life  is  not  alone  pure  thought 
but  action  added  to  thought. 

The  sight  of  Doctor  Hutchins,  admittedly  one  of  the 
more  radical  and  progressive  minds  in  the  field  of 
present  day  education,  advocating  a  new  form  of  edu¬ 
cation  which  will  consist  in  the  evolution  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  virtues  is  a  presage  of  advancement  in  university 
education.  Or  rather  it  is  a  note  of  reaction,  of  con¬ 
servatism,  a  return  to  the  fundamental  principles  which 
underlay  education  in  the  period  of  enlightenment  of 
the  thirteenth  century  when  mediaeval  Paris  led  the 
way  in  the  training  of  youth.  Nor  is  Doctor  Hutchins 
utterly  alone  in  assuming  this  position.  In  theory  he 
is  of  the  same  opinion  as  Sir  James  Irvine  of  St.  An¬ 
drews  who  said  at  the  conference  held  by  New  York 
University  in  1932:  “The  essential  function  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  is  to  train  the  mind,  and  that  type  of  disinter¬ 
ested  study  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time  in  the 
ancient  universities  is  best  suited  to  nourish  the  intel¬ 
lect.  .  .  .  My  conviction  is  that  universities  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  leaders  of  both  thought  and  action  if 
they  make  it  their  special  aim  to  produce  thinkers. 
.  .  .”  Concerning  the  English  and  Scottish  schools  of 
medicine  and  law  it  is  informative  to  realize  that  more 
consideration  is  given  the  fundamentals  in  these  pro¬ 
fessions  than  is  customarily  devoted  in  America;  they 
treat  the  preparation  for  medical  or  trial  work  in  a  more 
philosophical  fashion  than  we, 
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The  ideal  university  of  Doctor  Hutchins  schedules 
a  scheme  which  swings  away  from  the  traditionary  set¬ 
up  of  the  American  high  school  to  establish  a  junior 
college  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  of  high  school. 
This  junior  institution  would  endure  for  four  years 
with  the  definite  purpose  of  furnishing  the  student  a 
thorough  grounding  in  permanent  studies  that  will 
cultivate  the  intellectual  virtues.  There  is  a  strong 
tinge  of  the  Jesuit  college  catalogue  about  his  words  in 
justification  of  this  mode  of  instruction:  “An  intellect 
properly  disciplined,  an  intellect  properly  habituated, 
is  an  intellect  able  to  operate  well  in  all  fields.  An 
education  that  consists  in  the  cultivation  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  virtues,  therefore,  is  the  most  useful  education, 
whether  the  student  is  destined  for  a  life  of  contempla¬ 
tion  or  a  life  of  action.” 

The  permanent  studies  he  counsels  are  a  training  in 
the  reading  of  the  best  books  of  the  ages,  the  classics 
of  time,  all  the  masterpieces  of  the  Western  world  in 
order  to  broaden  man’s  knowledge  and  link  it  with 
the  thoughts  of  the  great  men  of  the  past.  This  he 
proposes  shall  be  done  at  first  hand,  not  through  text¬ 
books  but  the  actual  writings  of  the  masters  them¬ 
selves.  But  before  the  student  can  read  these  books 
capably  and  competently,  he  must  be  qualified  by 
grammatical  study  to  comprehend  the  message  borne 
on  the  pages  of  the  works  of  the  great  predecessors. 
Through  the  instrument  of  grammar,  the  student  at- 
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tains  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  thought 
of  the  writer.  To  grammar  Mr.  Hutchins  would  add 
the  study  of  rhetoric  and  logic.  As  the  final  touch 
for  the  study  of  logic,  he  would  include  the  study  of 
mathematics  after  the  Euclidean  manner,  the  most  per¬ 
fect  exemplar  of  the  logical  form. 

The  university  education,  open  to  students  who  have 
completed  the  course  of  the  junior  college,  would  carry 
on  for  three  years  and  would  embrace  metaphysics, 
social  science  and  natural  sciences.  Metaphysics 
would  demand  a  study  of  the  first  principles  of  things. 
All  three  categories  would  be  studied  in  relation  to  one 
another.  Vocational  schools  would  not  belong  to  the 
university  proper  but  might  be  associated  with  it;  these 
would  await  the  completion  of  the  university  course 
and  their  segregation  would  eliminate  the  confusion  of 
techniques  and  details  which  hamstring  modern  edu¬ 
cation. 

It  is  significant  that  Mr.  Hutchins  sees  the  necessity 
of  an  integrating  principle  for  the  preservation  of  con¬ 
temporary  civilization,  and  the  urgency  of  absolute 
standards  of  appeal.  The  mediaeval  university  he 
says  possessed  the  unifying  principle  of  theology;  as  a 
substitute  he  proposes  the  acceptance  of  metaphysics 
to  consolidate  the  diversity  of  practical  knowledge. 
Metaphysics  is  a  word  that  is  shied  at  by  some  modern 
educators.  They  conjure  up  visions  of  idle  and  un¬ 
availing  disputes  unattached  to  reality  and  uncon- 
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cerned  with  material  research.  It  is  the  fears  of  the 
revival  of  a  disowned  Scholasticism  which  makes  a  re¬ 
turn  to  metaphysics  a  change  to  be  avoided  by  the 
modern  educator.  Yet  without  the  foundation  of 
metaphysics  there  will  be  no  inter-relation  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  branches  of  study;  there  will  be  no  view  of  life 
and  education  as  a  whole.  There  will  still  remain  the 
confusion  resulting  from  specialization  and  inability 
to  apply  out-of-date  methods  of  operation. 

Concerning  the  partial  cures  adopted  to  alleviate  the 
distresses  caused  by  the  lack  of  common  knowledge  at 
the  universities,  Mr.  Hutchins  instances  the  practice  of 
roving  professorships  and  the  foundation  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Human  Relations  at  Yale.  They  strike  at  the 
effect  of  the  underlying  evil,  instead  of  digging  down 
to  the  roots,  tearing  up  the  entire  pernicious  system  and 
replacing  it  with  a  new  education  which  would  obviate 
the  necessity  of  such  measures.  There  are  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  maintenance  of  roving  professor¬ 
ships  but  these  benefits  should  be  sought  over  and  above 
the  advantages  arising  from  a  unified  education.  First 
found  the  right  order  of  education  and  after  that  seek 
the  additional  advantage  of  exchange  professors  even 
as  the  model  intellectual  universities  of  the  thirteenth 
century  profited  from  the  presence  of  Aquinas,  Alber- 
tus  Magnus,  and  Scotus  at  more  than  one  institution. 
The  idea  in  itself  of  exchange  professors  is  by  no  means 
a  modern  innovation. 
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Education  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word  cannot  and 
must  not  be  concerned  primarily  with  vocational  train¬ 
ing;  the  professions  and  specialized  sciences  must 
await  their  place  after  the  student  has  completed  his 
course  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  things.  With¬ 
out  fundamental  principles  the  world  is  merely  flux, 
change  without  reason;  if  causality  is  a  succession  of 
happenings  alone,  there  is  nothing  to  be  learned  from 
experimental  research  and  science  ceases  to  have  a 
foundation  and  reason  for  its  being.  At  the  most,  the 
only  knowledge  to  be  obtained  of  the  world  and  its 
events  is  a  certain  sameness  or  likeness  in  the  recurrent 
accidents.  There  is  no  certainty  for  the  future  and 
what  is  to  be  assumes  the  status  of  a  series  of  unpre- 
dictables,  or  a  vague  hope  or  resignation  that  life  will 
continue  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

The  fear  may  be  expressed  and  already  has  been  by 
one  reviewer  that  this  complete  interest  in  studies 
which  contribute  to  the  vigorous  intellectual  growth 
of  man  is  deficient  on  the  side  of  the  development  of 
the  moral  and  religious  capacities  of  man.  Character, 
as  Mr.  Hutchins  has  elsewhere  stated  in  his  writings, 
is  a  prerequisite  and  a  by-product  of  a  university  edu¬ 
cation.  He  maintains  the  purpose  of  the  university  is 
not  first  of  all  to  supply  moral  virtues;  the  university 
contributes  to  them.  He  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
educated  man  without  morals  is  a  positive  menace 
to  society,  but  he  insists  the  primary  end  of  the  uni- 
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versity  is  intellectual  in  scope.  There  is  a  similarity 
between  his  views  and  this  excerpt  from  Cardinal 
Newman’s  Idea  of  a  University.  Cardinal  Newman 
says,  “I  say,  a  university,  taken  in  its  bare  idea,  and  be¬ 
fore  we  view  it  as  an  instrument  of  the  Church,  has  this 
object  and  this  mission:  it  contemplates  neither  moral 
impression  nor  mechanical  production;  it  professes  to 
exercise  the  mind  neither  in  art  nor  in  duty;  its  func¬ 
tion  is  intellectual  culture;  here  it  may  leave  its 
scholars,  and  it  has  done  its  work  when  it  has  done  as 
much  as  this.  It  educates  the  intellect  to  reason  well 
in  all  matters,  to  reach  out  towards  truth,  and  to  grasp 
it.” 

The  matter  should  not  rest  here,  for  man’s  finished 
education  is  not  fulfilled  by  such  an  outloook  on  uni¬ 
versity  culture.  A  positive  effort  should  be  made  to 
impart  moral  instruction  at  least  through  the  media¬ 
tion  of  a  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  ethical  values. 
This  would  be  wholly  in  line  with  an  education  en¬ 
deavoring  to  instruct  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
things.  Man’s  ethical  life  is  the  most  important  por¬ 
tion  of  his  entire  existence;  a  training  which  neglects 
the  refining  of  man’s  moral  faculty  is  obviously  want¬ 
ing  in  a  fundamental  requirement  of  education.  A 
negative  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  by 
the  presence  of  good  example  on  the  part  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  is  to  be  desired,  but  this  procedure  cannot  effec- 
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tively  replace  the  impelling  quality  of  the  moral  law 
expressed  in  man’s  nature. 

With  all  due  censure  of  the  lack  of  moral  education 
in  the  university  Mr.  Hutchins  proposes,  it  must  be 
said  that  he  is  progressing  in  the  right  direction.  In 
an  anti-intellectual  day,  his  message  is  a  reiteration  of 
an  old  theme;  it  may  seem  new  to  some  of  his  critics 
because  they  have  ignored  the  record  of  past  ages.  The 
plague  of  specialization  with  its  narrowing  and  cramp¬ 
ing  effect  upon  the  intellect  must  go  from  university 
life  if  the  true  education  is  to  result.  The  cultivation 
of  the  intellect  besides  being  a  good  in  itself  is  a  more 
useful  good  than  the  single-hearted  devotion  to  one 
branch  so  productive  of  insularity  of  thought.  Since 
modes  of  execution  in  various  professions  and  science 
have  a  way  of  changing  over  a  period  of  years,  the 
university  should  rightly  insist  upon  fundamentals  over 
details.  An  intellectual  education  provides  a  basis  for 
the  planting  of  new  techniques  when  the  student  en¬ 
counters  the  need  for  them  in  the  outside  practical 
world. 

Such  an  education  equips  a  man  for  assuming  his 
place  in  society  far  better  than  training  whose  specific 
object  is  excellence  in  one  division  in  life.  If  the 
American  university  accepts  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Hutchins  and  establishes  what  he  believes  is  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  current  education,  we  may  see  a  new  era  of 
robust  intellectual  action  which  will  transform  the  per¬ 
plexed  state  which  grips  America  today. 
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“  Unless  the  grain  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground,  and  die,  itself 

remaineth  alone” — St.  John. 

PEOPLE  who  have  seen  the  film  “Rembrandt,” 
starring  Charles  Laughton,  will  remember  the 
incident  of  “catching  pennies.”  In  that  grand  scene 
the  great  Dutch  painter  makes  a  feeble  attempt  at 
snatching  pieces  of  money  thrown  from  the  passing 
carriages  of  the  nobility.  Not  that  he  is  forced  to, 
although  he  is  in  need  of  money,  but  he  merely  does 
it  to  realize  a  pet  whim  of  his.  His  art  of  rescuing 
pennies  is  very  poor,  nevertheless,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  embarrassment  it  causes  him;  and  a  merry  beggar 
who  once  made  an  excellent  model  for  Rembrandt  as 
King  Solomon,  takes  occasion  to  deride  his  artless 
method.  The  master  replied  (as  we  remember), 
“Any  child,  hungry  enough,  would  soon  learn  how  to 
beg  for  bread.”  And  with  this  retort,  he  flipped  his 
only  coin  to  another  beggar. 

Now,  this  remarkable  scene,  unappreciated  by  many, 
contains  something  that  goes  further  than  to  instruct 
beggars  in  the  proper  method  of  pan-handling.  It  goes 
further  than  to  portray  the  deterioration  of  geniuses. 
Each  one  of  us  must  find  the  real  essence  of  it.  What 
we  found  was  this,  nothing  more, — necessity  is  the 
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mother  of  invention,  and  greater  still :  in  adversity  one 
soon  learns  to  do  great  things. 

These  two  aphorisms,  if  we  may  call  them  as  such, 
are  often  ridiculed,  especially  the  first  one.  We  are 
aware  of  it,  still  the  aphorisms  that  are  most  put  to 
ridicule  by  our  punsters  often  prove  to  be  most  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  moulding  of  our  civilization  and  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  great  works  of  art.  We  would  still  have 
the  oil-lamp  if  a  man  did  not  think  it  necessary  for 
people  to  have  better  light;  we  would  be  still  listening 
to  the  chamber  music  of  Henry  VIII’s  day  if  other 
composers  failed  to  realize  that  man  was  ready  for 
the  symphony. 

Behind  progress  we  realize,  therefore,  that  there  is 
some  hidden  force.  This  force  can  be  a  number  of 
things.  It  could  be  necessity  or  desperation  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  Rembrandt’s  hungry  child. 
Necessity  of  keeping  soul  and  body  together  will  drive 
this  child  out  into  the  streets  to  beg,  and  if  she  is  hun¬ 
gry  enough,  she  might  even  teach  herself  to  steal.  Our 
starving  poet  is  also  in  the  same  class.  In  time  he  will 
learn  to  write  poetry  people  want  to  read,  but  if  he 
happens  to  be  a  great  poet,  he  will  be  content  to  starve 
rather  than  sacrifice  his  individuality  for  a  few  crumbs 
of  bread. 

We  find  that  in  most  cases  this  force  is  not  always 
necessity,  for  we  have  always  believed  that  great  things 
do  not  rise  from  a  selfish  source.  In  the  case  of  the 
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starving  child  a  purely  physical  force  is  likely,  but 
when  we  examine  lasting  works  of  art,  we  must  search 
into  deeper  and  higher  motives.  This  brings  us  to  the 
second  aphorism — in  adversity  one  soon  learns  to  do 
great  things;  and  here  we  find  an  impetus  that  is  noble, 
spiritual. 

If  we  inquire  into  every  artist,  we  will  soon  discover 
that  his  works  will  reflect  the  type  of  existence  he  has 
lived.  If  he  lived  a  life  of  ease  his  works  will  be  rose- 
colored  as  many  of  the  odes  of  Horace  happen  to  be. 
If  he,  on  the  other  hand,  lived  like  the  beggar  Lazarus, 
his  outpourings  will  be  a  strict  map  of  his  misery. 

Adversity,  therefore,  we  believe  is  the  only  impetus 
to  great  art.  It  was  not  the  powers  of  the  devil  that 
guided  the  hand  of  Rembrandt, — it  was  rather,  the 
pricking  goads  of  Dame  Adversity.  And  the  reason 
why  he  excelled  in  chiaroscuro  was  that  his  life  was  a 
pattern — mixed  with  light  and  shade,  with  good  for¬ 
tune  and  fortune  that  was  not  so  good.  It  was  only 
during  the  insolvent  periods  that  the  colorist  could 
really  produce  such  masterpieces  as  “Tobit  and  the 
Angel  Raphael,”  “The  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery,” 
and  engravings  in  aqua-fortis  such  as  “Descent  from 
the  Cross,”  “Christ  Healing  the  Sick,”  and  “The  Rais¬ 
ing  of  Lazarus.”  There  would  never  have  been  a 
Rembrandt  had  adversity  shunned  his  haunts.  It 
taught  him  to  paint  pictures  of  noble  and  lasting  ac¬ 
ceptability,  for  sorrow  had  touched  his  soul. 
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Let  us  pass  from  painting  to  poetry.  We  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  two  names  which  will  last  in  literature 
as  long  as  men  live  to  read  books.  They  are,  of  course, 
Shakespeare  and  Dante.  The  former  lived  on  the 
whole  a  rather  peaceful  existence,  the  latter  was  drawn 
down  in  the  meshes  of  persecution  and  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  Still,  during  the  hard  years,  when  mother,  father 
and  son  died,  Shakespeare’s  genius  blossomed  forth 
with  the  kind  aid  of  bereavement.  The  dates  of  his 
greatest  tragedies  ( Hamlet ,  Romeo  and  Juliet ,  and 
King  Lear )  are  uncertain,  but  it  is  very  likely  they 
were  written  in  periods,  late  in  his  life,  when  sorrow 
came  to  abide  with  him.  A  shroud  of  mystery  hangs 
over  him  and  we  can  only  form  conjectures  as  to  the 
forces  that  really  uncovered  his  genius  for  portraying 
the  passions  in  men’s  souls.  An  interesting  theory  as  to 
the  real  Shakespeare  cannot  be  left  unmentioned.  In  a 
recent  newspaper  article,  its  writer  brought  forward  a 
startling  revelation.  A  student  of  Shakespeare,  Mr. 
J.  E.  Morgan,  he  said,  worked  all  his  life  in  an  effort 
to  reconcile  Bacon  with  Shakespeare,  and  today,  after 
years  of  research  into  manuscripts  and  visitations  to 
London,  Mr.  Morgan  has  announced  to  the  world  of 
letters  that  Shakespeare  was  not  only  Bacon  but  the 
child-king,  Edward  VI.  He  claims  he  worked  with 
monograms  written  in  the  manuscripts  of  both  Bacon 
and  Shakespeare  and  in  them  he  made  his  discoveries. 
Of  course,  this  is  almost  too  startling  to  be  true.  And 
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too,  Mr.  Morgan  appears  the  sort  who  loves  to  the¬ 
orize.  But  if  Shakespeare  had  been  the  child-king 
who  was  reputed  to  have  died  when  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age,  we  can  say  that  the  impetus  for  him  was 
the  desire  to  get  back  on  the  throne  in  a  mythical  sense 
rather  than  cause  civil  strife.  It  would  have  been  a 
tremendous  joke  on  the  entire  world  if  it  could  really 
be  proven  that  Shakespeare  was  Bacon,  Edward  VI, 
and  Shakespeare  again  all  rolled  into  one. 

The  sorrow  and  adversity  Shakespeare  avoided, 
Dante  received.  He  was  a  true  son  of  adversity  if  ever 
there  was  one.  We  all  know  of  his  disappointment 
in  love.  Despite  his  great  affection  for  Beatrice,  they 
were  never  united.  Still,  he  kept  her  forever  in  his 
heart  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  feel  the  influence 
Beatrice  had  on  his  life  of  poetry.  A  whole  poem,  his 
first,  “Vita  Nuova,”  is  written  with  her  as  the  only 
theme,  and  also,  she  is  introduced  again  in  his  “Divina 
Commedia,”  a  blessed  spirit  in  Paradise.  Besides  his 
disappointment  in  love,  we  may  add  that  poverty  and 
exile  were  forces  that  carried  him  onto  lofty  heights  of 
creative  art.  In  his  banishment  from  Florence  on  a 
charge  of  peculation,  he  wandered  like  a  homeless 
beggar,  without  home,  for  his  political  enemies  had 
confiscated  his  estate.  Poverty  only  accompanied  him 
and  that  was  sufficient  for  him  to  commence  a  world- 
famous  epic  that  tells  of  his  wanderings  in  spheres 
beyond  our  earth.  His  “Divina  Commedia”  like  many 
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of  Shakespeare’s  plays  cannot  be  dated;  still,  many  au¬ 
thorities  claim  that  it  was  written  while  he  was  in 
exile.  We  are  certain,  at  least,  that  they  were  written 
in  dark  days  when  wife,  children,  city  and  happiness 
were  not  his  to  possess. 

Two  other  poets  we  may  mention  would  certainly  be 
Thompson  and  Dowson.  If  we  were  to  edit  an 
Anthology  of  Adversity  these  two  poets  would  without 
hesitation  head  the  list.  They  are  the  priests  of  sor¬ 
row — at  least  Thompson  is,  even  if  he  failed  to  be¬ 
come  a  priest  of  the  Church.  In  poverty  both  learned 
to  grow  religious  and  their  writings  for  this  reason 
contain  qualities  of  rich  devotionality.  Had  they 
never  felt  poverty  it  is  likely  that  their  poems  would 
lack  the  depth  of  feeling  that  they  really  have.  Sor¬ 
row  and  poverty  are  the  underlining  impetuses  to  their 
poetical  outpourings.  Either  man  could  have  told  us: 
“My  verse,  the  strict  map  of  my  misery,”  and  they 
would  have  spoken  a  truism  more  truthful  than  when 
many  of  our  young  poets  attempt  to  shock  this  world 
with  their  poetry  that  often  lacks  sincerity,  let  alone 
common  sense. 

In  music,  we  have  a  Beethoven  who  composes  a 
Ninth  Symphony  when  he  is  quite  stone  deaf,  a  youth¬ 
ful  Paganini  who  plays  like  some  angelic  spirit  despite 
the  emptiness  of  his  purse,  a  Wagner  who  goes  on  with 
his  musical  dreams  just  as  if  his  critics  were  all  dead, 
a  Liszt  who  morosely  composes  his  rhapsodies  during 
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trying  times  when  a  pretty  face  of  a  woman  haunts 
him  so  much  that  he  is  compelled  to  storm  the  monas¬ 
tery’s  portals  to  forget  it,  and  finally  a  Tschaikowsky 
who  all  but  goes  insane  over  the  death  of  Nadejda  von 
Meek,  but  decides  to  pen  his  immortal  Pathetique 
Symphony  in  order  to  preserve  his  sanity,  and  inci- 
dently,  to  bestow  to  the  world  another  masterpiece. 

We  can  go  on  and  on,  deeper  and  deeper  into  every 
department  of  art,  into  every  heart  of  our  creative 
artists.  It  is  unnecessary,  for  we  have  already  seen 
enough  of  the  great  artists  to  realize  that  adversity  lies 
back  of  every  great  work  they  accomplish.  And  this 
impetus  is  not  a  recent  innovation;  it  is  not  something 
that  grew  up  over  night  like  the  bean-stalk  of  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer.  This  impetus  to  accomplish  noble 
things  is  old.  When  the  Son  of  God  became  man 
and  was  born  of  a  Virgin,  His  first  action  was  to  put 
straight  the  crooked  things  by  voluntary  poverty. 
Some  great  artist  has  called  the  incarnate  God,  “the 
greatest  artist  who  has  ever  lived.”  May  we  add  that 
He  was  also  the  greatest  poet  that  has  ever  walked 
among  us.  And  strange  to  say  Christ  never  painted  a 
picture  nor  penned  a  poem,  and  yet  He  truly  is  all  we 
have  said  He  is  because  from  His  sorrowful  Heart  has 
come  the  greatest  of  unformed  pictures  and  from  His 
divine  lips  there  has  fallen  the  deepest  and  the  truest 
poems  we  have  ever  heard.  In  His  sorrow  we 
felt  a  sacred  message  far  greater  than  the  artist  can 
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paint  on  a  canvas,  a  poet  can  write  about  or  a  musician 
can  play.  And  another  name  for  this  greatest  of  great 
artists  is,  the  Man  of  Sorrows. 

The  man  who  suffers  intensely,  and  then  works  as  he 
lives  his  days  of  adversity,  will  inevitably  produce 
something  the  world  will  not  very  soon  forget — God 
will  have  no  other  way  to  bring  great  works  of  art  into 
the  lasting  light,  for  it  was  His  method  of  suffering 
and  undergoing  of  adversity  that  brought  Christianity 
into  the  world,  and  Christianity  happens  to  be  the 
greatest  work  of  art  produced  by  the  greatest  of  artists. 


A  RED  ROSE  AND  A  WHITE 

ONE 

THOMAS  A.  SULLIVAN 

IT  WAS  the  spring  of  1917,  and  all  Paris  was  seeth¬ 
ing  and  straining  at  tight-drawn  nerves.  Ever}7 
face  wore  a  look  of  concern,  in  each  one  was  mirrored 
a  heart  sick  with  anxiety  over  some  son  or  brother  who 
spent  his  days  and  his  nights  crawling  through  mud- 
filled  shell  holes;  dodging  behind  the  nearest  tree  or 
building  at  the  first  siren-like  scream  of  a  shell  hurtling 
through  the  air.  The  honest  citizens  of  Paris  bustled 
about  their  work  in  a  fierce  desire  to  shut  out  from 
their  minds  the  booming  of  the  guns  which  monoto¬ 
nously  swept  over  the  horizon’s  rim ;  at  noon  hour,  when 
the  large  buildings  belched  forth  their  ranks  of  laborers, 
the  cathedrals  and  churches  would  be  filled  with  per¬ 
sons  of  all  descriptions,  praying  with  silent  intensity. 
Seldom  were  any  of  the  “boulevardiers”  seen,  those 
leisurely  peacocks  who  were  wont  to  stroll  up  and 
down  the  tree-lined  streets,  stopping  now  to  glance  at 
some  brilliant  diamond  displayed  in  the  window  of  a 
shop,  now  pausing  at  one  of  the  sidewalk  cafes  to  sip 
an  aperitif ,  and  gaze  philosophically  upon  the  hordes 
that  teemed  up  and  down  the  busy  street.  They  had 
been  caught  up  in  the  vortex,  they  were  filing  clerks 
in  army  headquarters,  ensigns  in  the  navy,  generals  in 
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the  front  line  trenches.  In  their  places  were  old 
men  with  furrowed  countenances,  young  men  with 
empty  sleeves  and  fever-worn  bodies,  women  in  the 
white  uniforms  of  nurses.  All  hurried  breathlessly 
up  and  down  the  traffic-choked  streets.  .  .  . 

The  Champs  Elysees  was  one  of  the  busiest  of  boule¬ 
vards  ;  the  masses  who  poured  endlessly  over  its  pave¬ 
ments  seemed  never  to  abate  or  relax;  like  lost  souls 
they  were  doomed  to  constant  wandering.  If  you  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  present  on  the  boulevard  at  (let  us  say) 
eleven  o’clock  any  fine  morning,  your  attention  would 
surely  be  attracted  by  one  figure,  not  only  because  of 
her  beauty,  but  because  of  the  unhurried  and  placid 
manner  in  which  she  strolled.  Like  a  nun  in  a  cloister, 
living  in  a  spiritual  world  of  dreams  and  aspirations, 
she  walked  slowly,  gently,  looking  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left.  If  you  watched  her  face  closely  you 
would  see  occasionally  the  faintest  ghost  of  a  smile 
hovering  about  the  lips  of  the  young  woman,  who  was 
scarcely  out  of  her  teens.  Once  in  a  while  she  would 
turn  off  the  boulevard  into  the  park,  and  would  cross 
over  the  rustic  bridge  to  the  artificial  pond  where  the 
swans  and  ducks  drifted  idly  among  the  lily-pads. 
Here  she  would  stand  for  hours,  gazing  at  the  birds 
and  the  rippling  waters,  lost  in  quiet  reverie.  But  her 
thoughts  were  always  happy  thoughts,  for  about  her 
lips  there  played  always  that  faint  suggestion  of  a 
smile.  After  her  visits  to  the  park  she  would  continue 
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along  the  Champs  Elysees,  stopping  now  and  then  to 
drop  a  coin  into  the  outstretched  palm  of  a  beggar,  or 
to  smile  for  a  moment  upon  a  child  left  in  his  carriage 
outside  a  shop. 

Just  in  front  of  the  old  Hotel  St.  Regis,  which  now 
had  become  the  headquarters  for  the  French  Intelli¬ 
gence  Staff,  the  girl  always  made  one  stop  which  held 
almost  the  sacredness  of  a  religious  duty.  Standing 
at  the  entrance  to  the  building,  day  in  and  day  out,  was 
an  elderly  woman  dressed  in  the  threadbare  shawls 
and  petticoats  of  a  street  vendor.  In  her  hands  was  a 
large  bouquet  of  roses,  red  and  white.  People  passing 
would  frequently  stop  and  pin  one  tenderly  to  their 
coat  lapel,  and  once  more  be  caught  up  in  the  throng, 
wearing  their  badge  of  hope  or  sacrifice.  For  it  had 
become  the  custom  in  Paris  to  wear  a  rose  each  day, 
and  when  you  saw  a  woman  with  a  red  rose  attached  to 
her  dress  you  knew  without  question  that  a  son  or  hus¬ 
band  was  away  at  the  front,  fighting  in  the  name  of  his 
fatherland.  Then,  you  would  frequently  see  a  sad 
faced  woman  dressed  entirely  in  black,  and  she  would 
be  wearing  a  white  rose,  and  you  breathed  a  prayer 
for  the  loved  one  whom  she  had  surrendered  to  some 
unnamed  battlefield. 

As  she  neared  this  corner,  the  girl  would  always 
reach  into  her  purse  for  a  coin,  and  would  stand  for  a 
moment  before  the  bouquet,  selecting  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  the  red  roses.  As  she  pinned  it  to  her  lapel  she 
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would  smile  at  the  old  woman,  and  inquire  kindly 
after  her  health.  This  little  rite  performed,  she  would 
move  off  down  the  avenue,  her  lips  smiling,  her  eyes 
soft  with  far-away  thoughts,  and  a  red  rose  pinned 
bravely  to  her  breast. 

One  morning  she  dallied  longer  than  was  her  custom 
with  the  old  lady  of  the  flowers.  Selecting  the  reddest 
of  the  roses,  she  smoothed  the  petals  wih  her  finger  tips, 
and  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  into  the  heart  of  the 
flower.  At  length  she  turned  to  the  old  lady  and  re¬ 
marked,  “And  even  a  rose  as  beautiful  as  this  will 
some  day  die.’” 

The  flower  vendor  was  a  woman  of  quick  intuition; 
almost  before  the  girl  had  finished  speaking,  she 
breathed  softly,  “Is  he  also  beautiful?” 

“Yes,”  the  girl  responded,  “as  beautiful  as  a  paint¬ 
ing  of  Sir  Galahad,  and  as  swift  and  as  free  as  the 
birds  he  flies  with.” 

“He  is  then  an  aviator,”  questioned  the  woman. 

“Yes,  he  is  flying  in  his  plane  now,  high  above  the 
earth  and  the  clouds.  Some  day,  I  fear,  he  will  go 
winging  off  in  his  plane,  and  will  not  return.” 

“Why  do  you  fear  for  him?”  the  flower  lady  asked 
sympathetically. 

“Because  there  is  something  in  my  heart  that  is 
telling  me  that  he  will  never  come  back  to  me.  In 
his  last  letter  he  told  me  that  he  felt  he  would  shortly 
come  face  to  face  with  Baron  Thaussig.  What  chance 
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would  my  poor  boy  have  pitted  against  that  leader  of 
the  enemies’  forces,  who  is  like  an  eagle  among  a 
flock  of  sparrows.” 

“Trust  in  God,”  comforted  the  old  woman,  as  the 
girl  passed  on.  .  .  . 

*  *  *  * 

The  army  officers  and  diplomats,  hurrying  into  the 
Staff  office,  often  noticed  the  old  lady  who  stood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs  with  her  bouquet  of  roses,  and 
sometimes  they  would  toss  her  a  coin,  and  drop  a  cheery 
word  with  her  as  they  passed  in  the  great  doors.  She 
stood  silently  by  the  pavement,  calling  in  a  thin  voice 
her  wares  to  the  passers-by  and,  except  when  the  blond 
girl  came  in  the  late  morning  and  sometimes  exchanged 
a  word  with  her,  she  seemed  to  be  as  inanimate  as  one 
of  the  marble  columns  in  the  fagade.  But  when  she 
felt  sure  that  no  one  was  observing  her,  her  eyes  darted 
about  her  like  ferrets,  taking  mental  photographs  of 
every  person  who  entered  and  left  the  building.  At 
times  when  she  saw  men  of  importance  in  the  French 
military  and  political  life  descending  the  stairs  she 
would  edge  into  their  path,  and  her  quick  ears  heard 
fragments  of  their  conversations,  and  stored  them  away 
in  her  memory.  Occasionally,  men  who  strolled  aim¬ 
lessly  by  the  building  would  saunter  over  to  her  and 
select  a  blossom,  taking  great  care  that  nobody  should 
observe  them  passing  minute  slips  of  very  thin  paper 
to  her  as  they  held  out  coins.  At  night,  when  she  re- 
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tired  to  her  little  room  in  one  of  the  dark  streets  of 
Paris,  visitors  would  come,  avoiding  the  lighted  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  road,  and  melting  into  the  most  shadowy 
spots.  They  would  seldom  stay  long,  a  few  minutes  at 
the  most,  before  they  were  retracing  their  steps  along 
the  unlighted  ways.  After  she  felt  sure  that  she  would 
have  no  more  visitors  for  the  night,  the  old  lady  would 
turn  up  the  gaslight,  smooth  back  her  hair  before  a 
mirror,  change  into  more  stylish  clothes,  and  the  crone 
of  the  street-corner  had  vanished,  and  into  her  place 
had  stepped  a  forceful  woman  of  middle  life,  stern, 
intelligent  and  noble-looking. 

Before  she  retired  for  the  night  she  invariably  stood 
for  a  moment  in  front  of  the  mantle,  where  stood  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  young  man  in  the  uniform  of  a  German  Major. 
“Heinrich,  my  child,  some  day  soon  we  shall  be  to¬ 
gether  again,  happy  in  our  beloved  Vaterland.  Until 
then,  may  God  protect  you.”  Then  she  would  stroke 
the  picture  for  a  moment,  sigh,  turn  down  the  light 

and  go  to  her  bedroom.  .  .  . 

*  *  *  * 

Behind  the  German  lines  an  airplane  marked  with  a 
black  maltese  cross  was  winging  its  way  swiftly  to 
the  airdrome  at  Belsart.  As  the  forces  attached  to  the 
airdrome  heard  the  sound  of  the  approaching  motors 
they  ran  out  onto  the  field,  and  peered  at  the  rapidly 
nearing  speck.  Recognizing  the  plane  they  sent  up  a 
lusty  cheer  to  meet  it,  and  as  it  descended  to  the  earth 
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they  swarmed  out  to  greet  the  returning  flyer.  “Hail 
Baron  Thaussig,”  went  up  from  a  thousand  throats  as 
a  tall,  hawk  nosed  man  with  piercing  black  eyes  and 
ebony  hair  stepped  from  the  cockpit:  “How  many  this 
time,  Baron?” 

The  Baron  stepped  down  and  lit  a  cigarette  with 
trembling  fingers.  After  a  few  deep  puffs,  he  turned 
to  the  body  of  the  plane  and  ran  a  reverent  finger  along 
a  string  of  neat  little  holes  which  extended  in  a  well 
ordered  line  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  cowling. 
“Poor  devil,”  he  said,  and  shrugging  his  shoulders  elo¬ 
quently,  strode  into  the  hangar.  .  .  . 

*  *  *  * 

The  old  flower  lady  was  in  her  familiar  position  in 
front  of  the  Staff  office.  “Roses,  roses,”  she  shrilled  in 
her  aged  voice.  The  crowd  hustled  by,  now  and  then 
some  one  stopping  short  to  pluck  a  red  or  a  white  bloom 
from  her  bunch.  “Roses,  roses,”  her  voice  continued 
its  chant.  “I  shall  have  one,  mother,”  a  soft  voice  whis¬ 
pered  at  her  elbow.  “Ah,”  said  the  woman,  turning  and 
seeing  the  blond-haired  girl,  “you  are  here  for  your 
rose  this  morning,  Miss.”  She  plucked  a  round,  full 
red  rose  and  held  it  out  to  the  girl.  “I’ve  been  saving 
this  one  for  you,  knowing  how  you  love  them.” 

The  girl  smiled  softly,  and  her  eyes  showed  the  pain 
that  her  countenance  dissembled.  “I  shall  take  a  white 
one  this  morning,  mother.” 
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The  old  lady  drew  back  in  pity.  “He  is  dead,  then/’ 
she  asked. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  girl,  “he  met  Baron  Thaussig  yes¬ 
terday  morning.  He  is  gone  from  me  now.” 

“Ah,  dear  girl,  I  know  how  you  must  feel.”  The 
girl  smiled  gently  at  her,  not  seeing  her  with  her  eyes, 
and  moved  silently  away.  As  she  walked  slowly  down 
the  street  the  eyes  of  the  flower  woman  followed  her, 

and  they  became  moist  with  tears  of  sympathy.  .  .  . 

*  *  *  * 

Until  the  close  of  the  war,  the  flower  lady  stood  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Staff  office,  holding  out  her  wares 
to  the  passing  multitudes.  Each  day  shortly  before 
noon  the  same  soft  voice  would  whisper  at  her  elbow 
“I  will  have  a  white  rose,  mother.”  The  girl,  more 
fragile  and  ethereal  looking  than  before,  would  hold 
the  rose  tenderly  for  a  moment,  then  pinning  it  to  her 
coat,  would  turn  and  be  gone.  The  eyes  of  the  old 
woman  would  never  leave  the  form  of  the  retreating 
girl  until  she  had  passed  from  sight,  swallowed  in  the 
ceaseless  traffic.  As  she  watched  the  girl  the  crone 
would  steal  her  hand  under  one  of  her  voluminous 
wraps,  and  she  would  finger  tenderly  a  locket  hanging 
close  to  her  heart.  Inside  the  locket  was  a  snapshot  oi 
a  tall  young  man,  with  coal  black  hair  and  snapping 
eyes,  and  as  her  fingers  caressed  the  locket  she  would 
murmur  after  the  retreating  girl,  “But  for  the  grace  of 
God,  a  red  rose  for  you  and  a  white  rose  for  me.” 
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THE  WINTER  SPORTS  CRAZE 
OR  A  TRAGEDY  IN 
THREE  PARTS 

RALPH  F.  BALDWIN 

IN  discussing  the  tangible  benefits  of  winter  sports, 
many  people  slide  down  the  hill  of  literature  on 
skis  of  enthusiasm.  They  almost  become  incandescent 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  joys,  intermingled  with  the 
thrills,  obtainable  from  skiing,  snow-shoeing,  skating 
and  tobogganing. 

This  year  has  certainly  been  an  epoch-making  one 
in  the  annals  of  winter  sports,  as  well  as  a  lucrative  one 
for  the  manufacturers.  A  tremendous  influx  of  dis¬ 
ciples  to  these  peripatetic  recreational  pastimes  is  in¬ 
deed  reassuring.  Engagement  in  these  diversions  might 
even  successfully  prevent  atrophy  of  the  feet  which 
some  authorities  herald  as  an  ultimate  curse  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  weather,  so  opportune  and  so  condu¬ 
cive  to  winter  sports,  which  is  accountable  for  this 
mushroom  popularity.  But,  would  I  be  cynical  if  I 
suggested,  incidentally,  that  the  exploitation  and  the 
combined  interests  of  sporting  goods  firms  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  might  be  responsible  for  this  unprecedented  fa¬ 
vor?  Can  it  be  possible  that  such  a  pecuniary  consid¬ 
eration  as  the  profits  accruing  from  the  sale  of  the 
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necessary  equipment,  and  not  an  altruistic  spirit  for 
the  preservation  of  health  and  the  furtherance  of  out¬ 
door  sports,  dictates  the  policy  of  advertisements  em¬ 
blazoned  in  the  newspapers  and  the  periodicals?  Alas 
for  the  “Missourian"  attitude  and  the  distrust  of  the 
modern  }*outh! 

Incontestably,  I  admit  the  advantages  of  winter 
sports.  The  good-fellowship  fostered,  the  health  re¬ 
storing  possibilities,  the  sheer  exuberance  of  energy  and 
the  “glad-to-be-alive"  feeling  derived  from  frolicking 
on  the  hoary  bosom  of  Old  Man  Winter, — all  these  are 
undeniable.  .  .  .  So,  after  the  preceding  random  re¬ 
flections,  acknowledging  our  inclination  for  these  sports 
and  even  an  occasional  indulgence,  let  us  follow,  dis¬ 
creetly,  three  imaginary,  pathetically  ludicrous  indi¬ 
viduals  on  one  of  those  “Back  to  Nature  Movements" 
sponsored  by  Amalgamated  Railroads.  Way  back  into 
the  “north  countree"  where  men  are  lumberjacks  and 
lumberjacks  chop  wood.  Our  characters? - 

A  slabby-shanked  clerk  with  a  pekinese  physique,  a 
stay-at-home,  hot-house  specimen,  relaxes  in  his  chair. 
This  retiring,  scrawny  victim  of  a  sedentary  job  visual¬ 
izes  himself  transformed  into  the  virile  sportsman  pic¬ 
tured  so  convincingly  in  the  magazine  he  is  perusing. 
Enter  desire,  exit  decision. 

And  the  inevitable  “tired  business  man,"  flabby  and 
pudgy  through  a  life  of  inertia,  resolved  to  arouse  him¬ 
self  from  his  lethargy.  This  gentleman  seriously  con- 
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eludes  that  something  “ought  to  be  done”  to  revivify  his 
dilapidated  chassis,  a  labored  grunt  at  every  step  and  a 
leak  in  every  valve. 

Finally,  one  of  the  affable,  easy-going  type  of  woman, 
obese  from  inactivity  and  a  hand  habitually  roaming 
about  in  a  candy  box,  resignedly  dedicates  herself  to 
the  task  of  toning  down  that  rhetorical  figure,  physical 
hyperbole.  These  three  people,  for  whom  physical  in¬ 
feriority  (or  superiority)  has  decreed  this  trip,  are  not 
of  the  type  readily  addicted  to  every  craze.  They  are 
not  suffering  from  an  overdose  of  the  gregarious  instinct 
which  is  so  evident  in  the  adoption  of  games  and  cur¬ 
rently  popular  entertainments.  They  did  not  go  for 
association  with  people  nor  merely  to  be  one  of  the 
crowd.  No,  desperation  has  prevailed  over  anticipated 
jibes  and  friendly,  yet  rankling,  humor. 

Our  three  friends  ambled,  puffed  and  minced  their 
way  to  the  station,  burdened  with  paraphernalia  like 
a  man  accompanying  his  wife  on  a  shopping  spree  at 
Christmas  time.  Meticulously  togged  out,  they  await¬ 
ed  the  arrival  of  the  train.  They  appeared  out  of  their 
element  in  the  midst  of  bevies  of  girls,  effervescent  in 
health  and  scintillating  in  personality,  or  men,  lithe 
and  muscular.  Our  corpulent  member  winced  at  the 
hearty,  thoroughly  masculine,  greeting,  “Well,  old  boy, 
trying  to  impeach  the  ‘alderman’?  Let’s  go,  it’s  great 
sport.”  And  these  experienced  athletes  minutely  ex¬ 
plained  the  intricacies  of  skating  and  skiing  to  our  male 
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friends,  carefully  expounding  the  fundamentals  first, 
then  stressing  the  lissome  skill  and  coordination  which 
are  required,  while  the  novices  listened  with  increasing 
woe.  The  women  and  girls  likewise  assisted  and  in¬ 
structed  our  female  would-be  athlete,  as,  comfortably 
ensconced  in  the  coaches,  they  sped  to  the  winter  para¬ 
dise. 

The  vivacious  groups  poured  out  of  the  train  like 
ants  from  their  hills  when  alarmed  by  some  disturb¬ 
ance.  Their  vaporized  breath,  wreathing  from  their 
mouths  like  incense  fumes  emanating  from  a  heathen 
idol,  proclaimed  the  intense  cold.  While  everyone 
capered  about  with  abandon,  shouting  deliriously, 
snowballing,  jovially  tumbling  one  another  into  snow¬ 
banks,  clowning,  “the  three”  involuntarily  shivered, 
and,  by  tacit  consent,  for  mutual  protection,  it  seems, 
huddled  dolefully  on  the  sidelines  watching  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  A  trio  of  winter  wallflowers!  Skiers,  sil¬ 
houettes  against  the  sky,  hurtled  through  space  attain¬ 
ing  such  velocity  that  Mercury,  the  fabled  messenger 
of  the  gods,  would  have  seemed  dilatory  by  comparison. 
Skaters,  rhythm  on  the  ice,  glided,  pivoted  and  raced. 
Some  clopped  about  on  snowshoes.  Hilarity  and  mirth 
beamed  from  every  face  except  three,  where  dejection 
and  discouragement  glowered  from  realization  of  in¬ 
competency  and  the  out-of-it  sensation.  At  last  they 
were  obliged  to  engage  in  some  activity  to  keep  their 
blood  from  congealing. 
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The  skiers,  poised  on  inanimate  wooden  wings,  in¬ 
terested  the  clerk,  but  his  attempt  at  emulating  them 
terminated  rather  disastrously.  If  you  can  imagine  a 
whirling  dervish  in  the  throes  of  agony  somersaulting 
through  the  air  on  skis,  blotched  against  the  sky,  you 
have  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  contortions  he  per¬ 
formed  before  the  sprawling  thud  in  the  snow.  He 
was  consigned  to  the  background,  totally  incapacitated. 

Mr.  Business  Man  determined  upon  a  snowshoeing 
expedition.  As  he  floundered  along  misfortune  dogged 
his  tracks.  A  sudden  misstep  and  then  a  muffled  splut¬ 
tering  indicated  the  whereabouts  of  the  invisible  man. 
These  unwelcome  ablutions  in  a  snow  drift,  peculiarly 
uncomfortable  and  penetrating,  made  him  a  bedrag¬ 
gled  creature  in  his  sodden  garments.  He  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  an  animated  snowman.  The  lady 
in  question,  presuming  that  skating  was  her  forte,  glid¬ 
ed  out  confidently.  But  after  repeated  bumps  her  elas¬ 
ticity  wore  off.  Despondently  she  ranged  herself  along¬ 
side  the  others  and  there  the  triumvirate  gazed 
painfully,  disinterestedly  at  the  yet  unscathed  cavort¬ 
ing  in  the  snow. 

Darkness  folded  protecting  wings  over  the  earth  as 
the  woebegone  departed.  Was  it  their  imagination  or 
did  the  usually  phlegmatic  moon  shine  down  in  sym¬ 
pathy?  Excruciating  twinges  of  pain  racked  the  weary 
frames  of  the  clerk  and  Miss  Buxom.  Their  bruised 
bodies  must  have  looked  like  Lydian  patchwork  quilts. 
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Home  they  went,  disillusioned,  much  the  wiser.  Two, 
evidently,  disposed  to  entrust  themselves  to  the  suda¬ 
tory  and  comparatively  soothing  ministerings  of  a 
Turkish  bath  for  reductive  purposes  rather  than  the 
strenuous  trials  of  an  afternoon’s  excursion  into  the 
Winter  Wonderland. 


THE  NEW  YEAR 

Strive. — Let  the  ring  of  the  axe  be  heard 
Amid  the  ageless  trees , 

The  creak  of  the  mast  and  the  groan  of  the  rope 
Startle  empty  seas; 

Turn  the  eternal  sod  with  the  plough 
And  reap  the  grain  from  the  soil; 

All  roads  lie  open  to  the  eager  feet 
Of  those  who  wish  to  toil. 

Frederick  P.  Carmody,  ’37. 
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GERALD  F.  HOGAN 

OLDEN  DARTS  streaked  from  behind  bright 
edged  clouds.  Of  the  massive  hospital  that  over¬ 
looked  the  city  of  Glasgow,  only  its  two  firmly-built 
chimneys  bathed  in  the  soft  waning  light.  From  them, 
two  streams  of  smoke  spiraled  leisurely  heavenward. 
All  seemed  to  blend  into  the  quiet  calmness  of  the  mid¬ 
autumn  evening.  Inside,  however,  the  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  dusk  spread  a  pall-like  gloom  that  settled 
over  the  long  rows  of  beds,  pervading  every  nook  and 
crevice.  Here  walked  Death. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  slowly;  a  tired  sigh  broke 
from  his  lips.  For  one  fleeting  moment,  as  he  thought¬ 
fully  gazed  on  the  little  lad  they  brought  in  that  morn¬ 
ing,  his  customary  expression  of  kindness  gave  way  to 
one  of  despair.  Only  a  few  days  ago  this  youthful  pa¬ 
tient  was  a  bright-eyed  rosy-cheeked  youngster  full  of 
the  vigor  of  life  ...  a  fall  ...  a  little  cut  .  .  .  and  like 
all  of  his  age,  concealed  the  hurt.  Now  he  tossed 
wearily,  his  mouth  parched,  lips  dried  and  cracked, 
cheeks  red  with  the  fire  beneath  them,  his  whole  body 
burning  with  the  fever  of  infection.  At  the  bedside, 
the  doctor  watched  in  silence  the  life  and  death  strug¬ 
gle  being  enacted  before  him.  He  knew  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  this  tragedy.  He  knew  that  that  feverish 
brow  was  soon  to  be  cooled  by  the  chill  hand  of  death. 
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To  the  doctor,  suffering  and  death  were  nothing  un¬ 
usual;  they  were  almost  routine  occurrences,  but  the 
sight  of  this  little  boy  just  beyond  every  aid  touched 
his  heart. 

The  doctor  was  thinking.  He  was  thinking  of  the 
first  time  he  had  seen  a  man  die  of  this  ghastly  blood- 
poisoning;  he  was  thinking  of  the  resolution  he  had 
made  then  to  extend  his  energies  investigating  the  cause 
and  cure  of  this  scourge.  He  was  thinking,  too,  of 
those  four  strenuous  years  spent  as  house  physician  at 
the  University  College  Hospital  in  London,  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  cases  of  infection  he  had  treated  and  studied,  of 
those  tedious  hours  spent  in  his  dimly-lighted  labora¬ 
tory — and  all  for  what!  To  remain  idle,  inactive,  while 
death  crept  slowly  upon  this  child,  and  not  a  hand 
raised  to  his  assistance!  He  clenched  his  fists  till  they 

whitened  at  the  knuckles  and  the  nails  dug  his  flesh. 

*  *  *  * 

Days  flew  by,  weeks  rolled  into  months,  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Lister  labored.  He  had  come  to  Glasgow  Hos¬ 
pital,  hoping  against  hope,  to  find  this  dreaded  curse 
of  the  operating  room  less  prevalent;  but  instead  he 
found  the  hospital  there  a  genuine  hotbed  of  sepsis. 
The  recent  discovery  of  ether  by  the  American  Morton 
had  made  operation,  from  the  patients’  standpoint  at 
least,  a  painless  procedure  with  the  logical  result  that 
operations  of  a  more  delicate  and  serious  nature  were 
attempted.  In  almost  every  case,  however,  infection 
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developed,  and  in  its  wake  strode  death.  At  times,  Lis¬ 
ter  had  even  wished  that  anaesthetics  had  never  been 
discovered.  Lister  had  a  keen  mind  and  under  the 
existing  conditions  at  Glasgow,  and  with  an  increased 
number  of  cases  of  septic  poisoning,  he  was  quick  to 
recognize  an  excellent  opportunity  for  accomplishing 
his  prime  aim,  to  disclose  the  cause  and  cure  of  infec¬ 
tion.  To  this  end  he  set  up  a  laboratory  in  a  small  un¬ 
used  room  on  the  top  floor  of  the  hospital. 

These,  indeed,  were  busy  days  for  the  Doctor,  with 
his  time  divided  between  the  wards,  where  he  treated 
his  patients  and  studied  their  cases,  and  his  laboratory, 
where  he  kept  his  voluminous  records.  After  the  day 
spent  with  his  patients,  noting  every  change  that  oc¬ 
curred,  he  retired  to  his  laboratory  where  for  hours  on 
end  he  would  sit  motionless,  peering  into  his  micro¬ 
scope,  an  instrument  that  was  so  crude  that  it  distorted 
almost  as  much  as  it  magnified.  Here  he  would  re¬ 
main  examining  and  reexamining  specimen  after  speci¬ 
men,  until  his  back  ached  from  his  position  and  his 
eyes,  heavy  with  sleep,  refused  to  function  properly. 
Searching,  always  searching  for  that  something  un¬ 
known  which  caused  infection;  and,  like  a  man  groping 
in  the  dark,  never  knowing  how  near  or  far  he  was 
from  the  discovery. 

In  the  course  of  his  fruitless  search  for  the  causative 
agent,  Lister  had  tried  every  device  of  his  fertile  mind 
and  always  with  the  same  result — failure.  He  had  be- 
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gun  to  think  himself  inadequate  to  the  task,  but  his 
rock-strong  confidence  in  himself,  and  his  indomitable 
spirit  of  determination  and  persistency  kept  him  ever 
at  the  elusive  trail. 

It  was  during  these  trying  days  of  inactivity  while, 
with  his  back  to  the  wall  and  with  stark  failure  staring 
him  in  the  face,  he  felt  the  desire  and  determination  to 
go  on,  that  notice  came  to  him  of  the  new  discoveries 
of  the  Frenchman,  Pasteur.  Pasteur  claimed  he  saw 
minute  organisms  in  spoiled  food  and  in  fermenting 
wine,  and  he  attributed  to  these  organisms  the  cause  of 
decomposition  and  fermentation. 

Here  was  something  new!  Lister  had  for  years 
known  that  suppuration  was  a  type  of  decomposition 
but  here,  here  was  something  he  hadn’t  even  dreamed 
of!  Microorganisms  as  the  cause!  Tiny  animals  or 
plants  smaller  than  he  could  see  with  his  crude  micro¬ 
scope!  This,  possibly,  was  the  key  to  the  problem, — 
the  answer,  perhaps,  to  his  intriguing  riddle!  Lister 
was  galvanized  to  action.  He  procured  new  instru¬ 
ments  and  full  details  directly  from  Pasteur;  he  tried 
Pasteur’s  experiments  to  verify  the  results  and  to  satisfy 
himself.  Once  again,  as  he  had  done  thousands  of  times 
before,  he  slipped  the  glass  slide  under  the  lens  and 
peered  down  the  tube.  Nervously  he  adjusted  the  light 
and  the  focus  point,  looked  tensely  for  a  few  minutes. 
A  broad  smile  spread  across  his  face.  Pasteur  was 
right.  There  they  were,  hundreds  of  tiny  moving  specks 
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in  that  very  small  area  in  focus.  Lister  smiled — he 
thought  of  the  many  times  those  organisms  were  in  his 
specimens  and  he  without  the  means  to  see  them. 

For  him  the  course  of  action  was  immediately  evi¬ 
dent.  “If  these  living  creatures  cause  infection  and 
sepsis,”  reasoned  Lister,  “then  by  killing  the  organisms 
I  should  be  able  to  prevent  the  infection.”  The  first 
thing  that  suggested  itself  to  his  mind  was  carbolic 
acid.  Operations  were  undertaken  as  before  (Lister 
held  the  chair  of  surgery  at  Glasgow  Hospital)  and  the 
same  routine  precautions  were  taken,  but  this  time  the 
instruments  and  the  surgeons’  hands  were  washed  with 
carbolic  acid,  which  further  was  applied  to  the  dress¬ 
ings  of  the  wound.  The  effects  were  almost  miraculous. 
Where  before  nine  out  of  ten  developed  infection  and 
died,  now  none  was  infected.  Again  and  again  Lister 
tested  his  method  and  just  as  before  he  had  always  been 
dogged  by  failure,  so  now  his  every  effort  was  rewarded 
with  success. 

Lister  was  pleased,  but  his  work  was  not  yet  done. 
For  while  he  had  discovered  the  way  to  prevent  sepsis 
he  had  yet  to  perfect  his  discovery,  because  while  his 
patients  recovered,  the  means  were  very  severe.  Car¬ 
bolic  acid  was  corrosive  to  tissue.  So  back  to  his  lab¬ 
oratory  went  Lister,  this  time  not  to  discover  but  to 
perfect.  No  one  can  realize  how  tirelessly  he  labored, 
changing  his  formula  and  testing  it,  rechanging  it  and 
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retesting  it,  until  finally  he  had  produced  an  antiseptic 
which  fulfilled  his  every  desire. 

Doctor  Joseph  Lister  was  happy. 

*  *  *  * 

It  was  some  time  afterwards  that  Lister  published 
his  work,  and  while  a  few  pages  served  to  summarize 
the  results  of  a  lifetime  of  labor,  it  would  require  tomes 
to  tell  of  the  obstacles  he  overcame  and  the  toils  to 
which  he  subjected  himself  in  order  to  achieve  those 
results.  It  was  only  through  his  sincerity  of  intention, 
faith  in  himself,  keenness  of  observation,  and  accuracy 
in  experimentation  that  he  lived  to  see  Glasgow  Hospi¬ 
tal  attain  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  safest  in 
the  world. 

As  for  himself,  he  “had  the  joy  of  seeing  these  for¬ 
midable  injuries  follow  the  same  safe  and  tranquil 
course  as  simple  fractures.” 
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BRONIS  TUBELIS 

TODAY  Lester  Marke  was  in  a  most  irascible 
mood.  A  kind  of  choler  would  take  hold  of  him 
every  time  autumn  rolled  around,  bringing  its  wind  and 
leaves.  Poets  may  rhapsodize  on  autumn,  but  to  Lester 
it  was  an  accursed  season. 

“Look  at  that!”  he  would  pipe  in  a  voice  that  was 
like  the  wail  of  a  flute.  “Look  at  that!  I  jes’  swept 
the  street  from  beginnin’  to  end.  Now  look!  Full  o’ 
leaves!  Those  leaves!” 

Cursing  and  grumbling  he  swept  street  after  street, 
filling  his  barrel  a  hundred  times — a  thousand,  it 
seemed  to  Lester.  His  small  jaw  moved  more  vigor¬ 
ously  than  ever,  and  he  spat  to  either  side  of  him  with 
unfailing  regularity.  A  comment  on  the  brisk  weather 
shook  his  entire  wiry  physical  frame,  and  he  would 
reply: 

“Nothin’  beautiful  ’bout  it!  You  know  that  well.” 
But  on  Morris  Street  Lester  suddenly  ceased  grumb¬ 
ling.  For  as  he  swept  up  the  leaves,  he  espied  a  neatly 
rolled  bundle  of  greenish  papers.  They  were  held  to¬ 
gether  by  an  elastic  band.  At  the  sight  of  them,  Les¬ 
ter’s  small  black  eyes  became  feverishly  bright,  and 
glowed  like  two  drops  of  congealed  tar.  Yet  he  did 
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not  forget  to  be  circumspect.  He  glanced  about  care¬ 
fully  and  noticed  two  prattling  women  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  him.  So,  instead  of  stooping  to  pick  up 
the  bundle,  he  swept  it  up  with  the  leaves  and  deposited 
it  in  his  barrel. 

At  the  dump,  Lester  searched  hurriedly  and  nervous¬ 
ly  among  the  leaves  and  rubbish  in  his  barrel.  Yes, 
there  it  was,  as  fresh  and  neatly  rolled  as  ever.  Bills! 
Money!  A  countless  sum!  Quickly  Lester  pushed  the 
bundle  into  one  of  the  large  pockets  of  his  corduroys 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  Lester  worked  most  ineffi¬ 
ciently.  Twice  he  swept  Morris  Street.  He  stopped 
working  several  minutes  earlier  than  was  his  custom, 
and  hurried  home,  swinging  his  spindly  legs  awk¬ 
wardly,  yet  rapidly.  When  in  his  shack  on  the  margin 
of  the  city,  he  fell  exhausted  into  a  chair.  He  lay  his 
head  on  the  bare  table  and  rested  a  while,  at  the  same 
time  withdrawing  the  roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket.  He 
placed  the  bundle  on  the  table  and  studied  it  without 
touching  it.  A  moment  later  he  looked  anxiously  about. 
Then  he  took  the  money,  arose,  and  locked  the  only 
door  of  the  one-room  home. 

Once  more  at  the  table,  Lester  removed  the  elastic 
band  from  the  bills  and  proceeded  to  count  them.  There 
were  a  few  hundred-dollar  notes.  But  most  of  them 
were  tens,  fives,  and  twos.  Neatly  he  laid  them  into 
their  respective  piles.  He  fondled  the  bills,  he  counted 
them,  fondled  and  counted  them  numberless  times. 
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“Three  thousand,”  he  mumbled  aloud.  “Why!  it 
can’t  be  true!  Three  thousand  dollars!”  Overcome 
by  a  sudden  weakness,  Lester  struggled  to  his  feet  and 
fell  across  the  squalid  bed  which  stood  in  a  corner  only 
a  few  feet  from  the  table.  “I  can’t  believe  it!  I’m 
rich,  rich!  Couldn’t  save  that  much  money  in  ten 
years.” 

Lester  stumbled  to  the  table  again,  and  again  counted 
the  money.  Then  he  broke  into  a  shrill  laugh;  and 
still  laughing,  he  made  his  way  to  the  bed.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  fell  asleep  and  slept  like  the  dead. 

Lester  did  not  return  to  work  the  next  morning. 
“With  so  much  money,”  he  thought,  “I’d  be  crazy  to 
go  to  work.  Three  thousand!  It’s  hard  to  believe.” 
Then  he  went  to  the  table  and  once  more  counted  the 
money. 

The  rest  of  the  day  Lester  spent  in  oiling  and  polish¬ 
ing  an  antiquated  rifle.  He  rummaged  about  the  shelf 
nailed  to  the  wall  by  the  stove.  In  a  moment  he  found 
five  cartridges.  These  he  set  on  the  table  by  the  money, 
but  one  he  inserted  in  the  rifle. 

“There,”  said  he,  and  his  thin  lips  curled  into  a  va¬ 
cant  grin. 

Towards  evening  Lester  was  again  fondling  the 
money  when  he  caught  sight  of  a  man  lumbering  up 
the  narrow  path  which  led  to  the  shack.  Seizing  his 
blunderbuss,  Lester  burst  out  of  the  house  and  stationed 
himself  before  the  door. 
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“Not  a  step  nearer,”  he  rasped,  assuming  a  truculent 
posture. 

The  man  stopped,  more  in  amazement  than  in  fear 
of  Lester’s  admonitory  command.  A  quizzical  expres¬ 
sion  passed  over  his  sun-burnt  face.  He  took  off  his 
cap  and  scratched  his  bald  head.  When  he  found  his 
voice,  he  demanded : 

“What’s  this?  You  crazy?” 

“Not  crazy,  Pete.  But  I  would  be  if  I  let  you  come 
nearer.” 

“What’s  the  gun  for?” 

“To  show  you  I  mean  what  I  say.” 

Pete  broke  into  sardonic  laughter. 

“All  I  came  here  for,”  he  said,  “is  to  find  out  why 
you  didn’t  show  up  for  work.  The  boss  sent  me  up. 
Thought  you  might  be  sick  or  somethin’.” 

“Tell  him  I  had  enough  of  workin’.” 

“You  mean  you’re  quittin’?” 

“Stand  back.  .  .  .”  growled  Lester  when  Pete  ad¬ 
vanced  a  step. 

“All  right.  If  I  ain’t  welcome — well,  I’ll  just  be 
goin  . 

Lester  locked  the  door  behind  him,  his  face  beaming 
with  satisfaction  and  pride. 

Before  retiring  that  night,  he  caressed  each  note  for 
the  final  time.  He  laid  them  on  the  table  in  neat  little 
piles,  and  then  stretched  out  in  bed  with  the  rifle  close 
beside  him. 
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Early  the  following  morning,  Lester  was  awakened 
by  a  sharp  rapping  on  the  door.  He  grasped  the 
rifle  as  he  called  out: 

“Get  away  from  here!  Get  away!” 

He  was  answered  by  a  peremptory  “Open  up!  Open 
up!” 

Lester  peered  out  of  the  window  and  sighted  a  police¬ 
man.  Another  stood  by  the  prowl  car  in  the  street. 

“I  know  what  you’re  here  for,”  said  Lester,  retreat¬ 
ing  to  the  further  end  of  the  room.  “I’ll  be  hanged  if 
I  open  it.” 

The  policeman  went  to  the  window. 

“Open  that  door!”  he  vociferated. 

“Get  goin’,”  warned  Lester,  brandishing  his  musket, 
“or  I’ll  blow  your  brains  out.” 

Cursing  between  his  teeth,  the  stout  officer  walked 
off  to  confer  with  his  comrade.  A  moment  later,  when 
both  of  them  started  back  to  the  hovel,  they  found 
Lester  awaiting  them.  He  stood  in  a  menacing  atti¬ 
tude,  guarding  the  door. 

“If  you  know  what’s  good  for  you,  you  won’t  come 
nearer,”  he  snarled  like  an  angry  cat. 

Disregarding  the  threat,  the  officers  came  on  without 
once  stopping.  The  taller  one  drew  his  revolver. 

“Drop  that,”  he  said  angrily. 

“Another  step,”  Lester  barked,  “and.  .  .  .”  There 
followed  a  thunderous  explosion,  and  the  stout  police¬ 
man  fell  forward  with  a  throaty  sigh.  The  other  officer 
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raised  his  pistol  and  fired  twice.  Lester  did  not  fall 
immediately.  He  merely  dropped  his  blunderbuss  and 
stared  blankly  at  the  policeman.  With  the  same  stupe¬ 
fied  expression,  he  advanced  a  few  steps.  Of  a  sudden 
his  legs  folded  beneath  him.  For  a  moment  he  sat  up¬ 
right,  then  fell  heavily  upon  his  back. 

Not  long  after,  Lester  was  lying  in  a  speeding  ambu¬ 
lance.  Beside  him  lay  the  stout  policeman,  his  face 
waxy  in  appearance;  and  he  lay  so  still  that  he  might 
have  been  dead.  Lester  lay  still,  too.  But  now  and 
then  he  mumbled  something  about  three  thousand 
dollars. 
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EDITORIALS 


If  you  will  recall,  Stevenson  wrote  in  his  essay  on 
“An  Apology  For  Idlers”  that  the  chap  who  loiters 
around,  smokes  a  good  pipe,  enjoys  the  fragrance  of  the 
open  countryside  and  in  general  is  neglecting  of  his 
regular  standardized  education,  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  man  who  spends  his  time  entirely  in  seeking  to  de¬ 
velop  the  scholarly  side  of  his  nature.  Such  a  scholar 
would  be  a  scholar  only  in  part;  he  would  lack  the 
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finish  which  comes  to  him  from  a  more  diversified  ex¬ 
pansion  of  his  nature. 

The  stored  up  wealth  of  the  past  awaits  the  beginner 
or  the  relaxed  lover  of  literature.  It  is  a  pity  that  there 
can  be  even  a  grain  of  truth  in  President  Hutchins’ 
statement  that  it  is  entirely  possible  for  a  student  to 
graduate  from  the  finest  American  colleges  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  reading  of  the  great  books  of  the 
Western  world  with  the  sole  possible  exception  of 
Shakespeare.  There  are  books  and  books,  but  it  is  the 
relative  value  of  them  that  counts.  When  there  is  so 
much  good  to  read  and  so  little  time  in  which  to  read 
it,  it  is  a  wonder  more  attention  is  not  devoted  to  the 
classic  works  by  the  individual  student. 

The  proms  are  coming  along  now.  Some  need  no 
invitation  to  attend  but  there  are  others  who  have  never 
attended  such  affairs  in  their  life.  Can  such  an  animal 
live?  you  may  ask.  Yes,  unfortunately!  I  know  of  one 
myself.  The  social  side  of  your  nature  is  a  thing  to 
be  cultivated  along  with  your  mental  activities.  So 
out  and  attend  the  dances. 

It  is  likely  that  the  aspects  of  college  life  that  will 
be  remembered  in  after-life  are  not  those  connected 
directly  with  study,  but  outside  associations  with  friends 
and  professors.  Build  up  your  house  of  memories  now 
that  you  may  have  something  to  look  back  upon  with  a 
wistful  smile  and  desire  that  those  old  days  were  back 

a&ain*  Daniel  T.  O’Connor 
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IF  BRITANNIA  RULES  THE  FILMS 

¥7*  OR  a  decade  and  a  half  now  our  movies  have  been 
introducing  into  the  British  Isles  a  lot  of  grand 
old  American  customs.  Rare  is  the  Englishman  today 
who  hasn’t  some  such  snappy  comeback  as  “Sez  you,” 
or  “So’s  your  old  man!”  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  Even 
in  the  digestion  of  jokes,  I  am  told,  the  Britisher’s  edu¬ 
cation  is  progressing  rapidly;  indeed,  I  have  heard  it 
rumored  that  English  theatre  managers  now  allow  only 
twenty  minutes  after  each  joke  for  getting  the  point, 
before  they  start  the  film  again.  If,  then,  Hollywood 
has  had  so  great  an  effect  on  England,  we  must  expect 
the  current  invasion  of  America  by  English  cinemas  to 
reverse  the  process,  and  anglicize  us  quite  thoroughly. 
Frankly,  I’d  probably  enjoy  stopping  a  mid-year  exam 
for  a  dish  of  tea,  and  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  drive  on 
the  left  side  of  the  road  without  having  an  officer  smell 
my  breath,  but  I  look  forward  with  the  greatest  alarm 
to  the  introduction  here  of  a  venerable  British  institu¬ 
tion  known  as  the  Court  of  Claims. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Court  of  Claims  to  decide  which 
nobleman  has  the  hereditary  right  to  serve  the  king  in 
some  particular  way.  Recently,  for  example,  the  Bar¬ 
ons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  were  adjudged  to  be  entitled 
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to  bear  the  canopy  over  the  king  at  the  coronation. 
True,  there  will  be  no  canopy,  but  the  Barons  are  lucky 
that  there  will  be  a  king.  Another  man  has  proved  that 
his  family  has  the  right  to  make  a  “mess  of  dilligrout” 
for  the  coronation  banquet.  I  envy  the  man;  I  wish  it 
would  be  blamed  on  MY  ancestors  when  I  make  a 
mess  of  something.  Four  peeresses  and  three  peers 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Court  to  carry  the  two 
golden  spurs  of  the  king;  bookies  refuse  to  quote  odds 
on  the  outcome  until  they  have  scouted  all  seven  train¬ 
ing  camps,  but  the  peers  are  not  expected  even  to  show. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  worry  because  there  will  be  no 
coronation  banquet  at  which  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as 
England’s  Chief  Butler,  may  carve  the  first  slice,  but 
when  I  think  of  America  having  a  Court  of  Claims, 
the  cold  sweat  begins  to  trickle  down  my  care-furrowed 
brow,  and  silver  threads  appear  among  the  gold  on  my 
coat  collar.  I  can  see  in  my  mind  the  news  items  of  the 
future : 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  10 — The  city  was  declared 
under  martial  law  today  as  riot  squads  failed  to  cope 
with  the  street-fighting;  9,337  men  were  jailed.  Each 
one  stated  that  the  Court  of  Claims  had  upheld  his 
right  to  the  title  of  Hot-dog  Purveyor  to  the  President, 
and  that  he  was  going  to  stand  for  no  muscling  in.  If 
Civil  War  is  averted  this  time,  it  is  understood  that 
both  major  parties  will  henceforth  nominate  vege¬ 
tarians  for  the  Presidency. 
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Washington,  D.  C.,  May  21 — All  society  was  rocked 
today  when  Mrs.  G.  Watt  Louker  snubbed  Mrs.  J.  V. 
Crue,  a  newcomer  to  the  capital.  Mrs.  Louker,  as  wife 
of  the  Presidential  Fishing-worm  Digger  Extraordin¬ 
ary,  is  the  queen  of  the  Four  Hundred.  She  is  said  to 
have  refused  recognition  to  Mrs.  Crue,  whose  husband 
recently  attained  the  position  of  Disposer  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  Razor-blades,  not,  as  earlier  reported,  because 
the  Crue  ancestors  were  in  the  last  boatload  off  the 
Mayflower,  but  because  Mrs.  Crue’s  grandfather  and 
father  were  merely  Waterers  of  the  President’s  Gera¬ 
nium.  Mrs.  O.  Leo  Leahy,  of  the  aristocratic  Vir¬ 
ginian  family  which  superintends  the  nightly  winding 
of  the  Presidential  clock,  and  putting  out  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  cat,  is  rumored  trying  to  negotiate  a  recon¬ 
ciliation. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  9 — Mr.  Fuller  Rare,  the 
second  assistant  Inflator  of  the  Presidential  Waterball, 
was  seriously  injured  at  the  pool  today  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  duty.  Due  to  the  fact  that  presidents  have 
not  used  waterballs  for  several  years,  the  ceremony  was 
being  carried  on  without  the  ball.  Mr.  Rare’s  secre¬ 
tary,  who  has  always  done  the  actual  blowing,  accident¬ 
ally  blew  out  his  false  teeth,  and  they  bit  his  employer 
painfully.  The  unfortunate  victim  will  be  granted  a 
handsome  pension  for  life. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  27 — The  Weed  family  was 
conceded  to  have  won  its  suit  against  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  today,  and  will,  in  the  future,  pluck  and  convey 
to  the  President  the  bloom  of  his  century  plant,  as  they 
have  proved  it  their  ancestral  right  to  do.  The  Presi- 
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dent  threw  in  the  towel  when  the  Weed  lawyers  charged 
that  he  had  bought  the  plant  furtively  and  clandes¬ 
tinely,  surreptitiously  spirited  it  into  the  White  House, 
and  generally  proved  by  his  actions  that  he  intended 
to  defraud  the  Weeds  of  their  rights,  even  before  he 
wilfully  and  maliciously  cut  off  the  blossom.  The  next 
blossom  is  due  on  the  plant  ninety-eight  years  and  seven 
months  from  now. 

Of  course,  if  America  did  have  a  Court  of  Claims, 
it  would  be  easier  to  find  competent  judges  for  it  than 
it  is  in  England.  We  could  draft  a  lot  of  ex-umpires 
and  ex-referees.  No  one  else  in  the  country  could 
stand  the  abuse  which  would  be  poured  on  the  Court 
by  the  rival  claimants  for  the  title  of,  “Finder  of  the 
President’s  Glasses,”  or,  “Disposer  of  the  President’s 
Christmas  Ties.” 

On  the  other  hand,  this  English  system  may  have 
some  advantages.  Think  of  how  many  mannequins  will 
get  their  jobs  back  when  the  debutantes  are  put  to  work 
as  emptiers  of  the  Presidential  Mousetraps. 
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ONCE  OVER  LIGHTLY 

ABOUT  the  time  that  Christmas  and  the  first  of 
the  year  arrives,  Broadway  has  a  fairly  sizable 
list  of  new  season  hits  for  the  out-of-town  show-shopper 
to  choose  from  as  he  trips  along  the  Great  White  Way. 
Of  course  the  fact  that  the  usual  run  of  visitors  to  New 
York  does  not  ordinarily  care  to  visit  the  theatre  when 
night  comes  on,  preferring  the  more  exciting,  if  less 
artistic  efforts,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  paper.  We 
merely  had  to  start  this  thing  off  somehow  and  while 
we  were  about  it  we  thought  we  ought  to  make  it  known 
in  a  roundabout  way  that  the  Broadway  season,  so  far, 
hasn’t  been  too  profitable  as  regards  solid  successes  and 
by  solid  successes  we  mean  of  course  the  kind  that  mer¬ 
rily  seduce  our  hard-earned  ducats  into  the  grimy  paw 
of  some  producer. 

When  we  come  right  down  to  it,  and  examine  the 
records  thus  far,  what  have  we  got  on  the  boards  at 
present  that  might  lead  us  to  make  a  mental  reserva¬ 
tion  to  see  it  if  we  ever  hit  New  York  this  season.  We 
have  a  handful,  a  very  small  handful,  of  what  might 
be  called  real  honest  to  goodness  hits.  It  is  the  hold 
over  from  previous  seasons  that  is  giving  Broadway  the 
semblance  of  a  theatrical  center.  Plays  like  the  “Vic- 
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toria  Regina”  of  Helen  Hayes,  the  Lunts’  “Idiot’s  De¬ 
light”,  “Dead  End”,  “Boy  Meets  Girl”  and  the  in¬ 
famous  “Tobacco  Road”  are  still  packing  them  in  and 
finishing  each  week  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 
The  reason  for  it  simple  and  obvious.  There  hasn’t 
been  enough  new  and  worthwhile  plays  to  take  their 
places.  And  with  playwrights  like  Clifford  Odets  and 
Sydney  Howard  garnering  much  of  Hollywood’s  gold 
it’s  not  a  surprise. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  who  wouldn’t  sacrifice  art  for  a 
bit  of  pin  money  once  in  a  while?  The  situation  exists 
and  Broadway  is  still  in  the  throes  of  pernicious  ane¬ 
mia.  The  occasion  that  caused  so  much  anticipatory 
comment  and  the  realization  of  which  caused  so  much 
more  tongue  tripping  and  type  banging  was  of  course 
the  Hamlet  duet  by  Messrs.  Gielgud  and  Howard.  The 
easiest  way  to  fill  a  column  or  to  write  a  critical  essay 
this  fall  was  to  compare  the  individual  interpretations. 
We,  in  departing  from  this  custom,  are  establishing 
some  sort  of  a  precedent,  more  than  likely  an  unfavor¬ 
able  one,  but  there  it  is.  However,  to  return  to  the 
Hamlets,  the  better  critical  minds  have  given  the  palm 
to  Mr.  Gielgud  and  rightly  so,  if  we  might  venture 
our  two-pence  worth.  Gielgud  has  the  fire  and  depth 
of  emotion  to  make  Hamlet  the  sublime  character  he 
is.  Mr.  Howard’s  was  delicate,  and  impersonal,  and 
while  the  mechanics  of  it  were  above  reproach,  in  com¬ 
parison  to  Gielgud’s  it  was  like  handing  a  chicken 
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broth  to  a  hungry  man  who  wants  steak.  Howard 
failed  to  vitalize  it  and  left  you  with  the  feeling  that 
Hamlet  had  about  one  red  corpuscle  in  his  body. 

From  the  Hamlets  it  is  just  a  step  to  the  newest  topic 
of  conversation  among  the  first  nighters  which  at  the 
moment  is  the  nine  one-act  plays  of  dear  Noel.  He 
plays  three  one-acters  a  night  for  three  nights,  then 
varies  the  procedure  with  three  more  plays,  and  does 
this  until  he  has  gone  through  the  nine,  then  he  starts 
over  again.  To  his  credit  let  it  be  said  that  he  keeps 
a  uniformly  high  average  in  his  plays,  and  that  he  is 
more  than  ably  assisted  in  their  enactment  by  his  sup¬ 
porting  cast,  with  a  very  special  niche  to  be  reserved 
for  his  co-star,  Gertrude  Lawrence.  The  general  title 
of  the  offerings  is  “Tonight  at  8:30”  and,  although  I 
don’t  know  how  he  does  it,  they  emerge  as  a  single  en¬ 
tity  when  the  final  curtain  is  rung  down.  The  plays  are 
mainly  about  love  in  one  form  or  another,  ranging  from 
the  lightly  gossamer  treatment  it  receives  in  “We  Were 
Dancing”  to  the  sombre  and  narrowing  treatment  it 
obtains  in  “The  Astonished  Heart.”  In  between  these 
two  Mr.  Coward  and  Miss  Lawrence,  equally  at  home 
in  them  all,  glide  merrily  through  a  hilarious  mix-up 
in  “Hands  Across  the  Sea”,  jump  like  rowdies  into  a 
fight  in  a  frowzy  music  hall,  bicker  meanly  and  horrib¬ 
ly  in  “Fumed  Oak”,  get  right  under  your  skin  as  the 
lovers  in  “Still  Life”,  approach  perfection  as  the  tin¬ 
type  Featherways  in  “Family  Album”  and  repeat  that 
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approach  as  the  troubled  Gayforths  in  “Shadow  Play” 
and  I  almost  forgot  the  Cartwrights  of  “Ways  and 
Means.” 

I’m  afraid  I’ve  been  spending  too  much  time  on 
Coward’s  efforts  but  they  really  rate  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  not  only  because  they  are  good  theatre  but 
because  an  experiment  such  as  his  may  have  a  great 
influence  on  the  stage.  We  couldn’t  say  that  they  are 
all  good  one  act  plays — only  two  of  them  are  limited 
to  a  single  scene,  the  others  ranging  from  two  to  six — 
but  they  do  seem  to  indicate  that  many  of  the  three- 
acters  would  have  fared  much  better  if  they  had  been 
cut  down  to  a  seventy  minute  running  time.  They  are 
well  acted,  beautifully  mounted,  finely  written  and 
what  more  do  you  want  for  the  price. 

The  next  item  that  seems  to  beg  investigation  is  the 
reason  for  the  gales  of  laughter  that  nightly  sweep 
down  from  the  Plymouth  theatre.  There  must  be  a 
cause,  so  we  are  led  to  believe,  and  in  this  case  there 
is.  It’s  “Tovarich”  with  the  new  toast  of  the  town, 
Martha  Abba  and  the  newly  reclaimed  from  the  mov¬ 
ies,  John  Halliday,  neatly  putting  over  this  comedy 
concerning  the  adventures  of  a  pair  of  exiled  Russian 
nobles  in  Paris  just  after  the  war.  Whether  it  is  the 
play,  the  personal  charm  of  Miss  Abba,  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  both  that  brings  about  the  enchantment,  is  un¬ 
known,  but  the  fact  is  you  will  be  captivated  about  two 
minutes  after  the  curtain  rises.  The  play  is  all  about 
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a  Duke  and  a  Duchess  who  become  servants  in  Paris 
to  earn  their  bread,  and  who  are  mixed  up  with  four 
billion  francs.  It  is  delightful  comedy,  very  finely 
acted,  skillfully  directed,  and  it  is  a  real  hit — deserv¬ 
edly  so. 

At  this  point,  I  think  we  ought  to  toss  a  few  laurel 
wreaths  at  George  Kaufman  because  he  has  done  more 
than  any  other  person  to  liven  up  the  season  thus  far. 
He  is  co-author  of  two  plays,  one,  “Stage  Door”,  done 
in  collaboration  with  Edna  Ferber,  and  starring  Mar¬ 
garet  Sullavan,  an  established  hit;  the  other,  “You 
Can’t  Take  It  With  You”,  done  in  collaboration  with 
Moss  Hart,  should  be  another  hit  by  the  time  this  gets 
to  you. 

Mr.  Kaufman  and  Miss  Ferber  have  collaborated 
before  in  “The  Royal  Family”  and  “Dinner  At  Eight.” 
These  both  were  huge  successes  and  had  much  of  Mr. 
Kaufman’s  biting  wit  and  scathing  satire  in  them.  The 
lack  of  these,  or  rather  the  lessening  of  these,  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  fault  found  in  “Stage  Door.”  It  is  not 
that  the  play  is  weakened  by  not  having  them,  but  when 
you  go  along  to  see  a  George  Kaufman  play  you  can 
usually  count  on  these  two  things.  There  not  being  too 
much  in  evidence  in  this  effort  seems  a  sort  of  let  down. 
The  play  is  scantily  built  up  from  the  struggle  of  a 
young  actress,  standing  out  against  the  allure  of  Holly¬ 
wood,  and  sticking  to  the  stage.  While  the  fact  that 
Margaret  Sullavan,  who  did  not  withstand  the  on- 
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slaught  of  Hollywood  gold,  was  chosen  to  play  the  lead 
is  rather  odd,  the  main  fact  is  that  Miss  Sullavan  went 
to  Hollywood  an  actress  and  returns  an  actress.  It  is 
definitely  a  light  play,  builds  up  to  no  astounding  cli¬ 
max,  but  manages  to  get  in  quite  a  few  pointed  darts; 
and  it  is  immeasurably  enhanced  by  the  sincerity  of 
Miss  Sullavan  and  the  wise-cracks  of  Lee  Dixon. 

The  Second  Kaufman  effort  has  to  do  with  the  mad¬ 
dest  crowd  that  were  ever  put  on  a  stage  in  a  single 
production.  I  haven’t  seen  the  thing  yet  but  from  the  re¬ 
views  of  it,  it  is  more  in  the  accustomed  Kaufman 
metier.  There  is  a  father,  retired  from  business,  be¬ 
cause  he  didn’t  see  any  sense  in  working  any  longer,  a 
daughter  who  writes  plays  because  somebody  happened 
to  leave  a  typewriter  outside  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
which  incidentally  is  in  Morningside  Heights,  and  an 
alcoholic  actress  who  has  been  adopted  by  the  family. 
It  all  adds  up  to  plenty  of  laughs  and  from  reports  it 
will  establish  itself  as  a  hit. 

Aside  from  the  musicals,  and  a  few  lesser  plays,  the 
preceding  productions  are  the  sum  total  of  Broadway’s 
newer  offerings.  We  don’t  intend  to  delve  into  the 
musicals,  nor  do  we  intend  to  stoop  to  reviewing  “Swing 
Your  Lady,”  which  is  authored  by  Kenyon  Nicholson 
and  Charles  Robinson  who  did  “Sailor  Beware”  and 
is  on  the  same  mucky  level  with  the  last  mentioned. 

Beyond  these,  there  are  two  plays  which  are  to  be 
recommended  not  for  their  intrinsic  entertainment 
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value,  but  because  of  the  fine  performances  of  their 
stars.  The  plays  and  the  stars  are  “Reflected  Glory” 
with  Tallulah  Bankhead  and  “Matrimony  Pfd.”  with 
Grace  George.  Both  of  them  are  a  joy  to  watch,  and 
both  carry  the  play  in  which  they  appear,  plays  which 
would  have  folded  long  ago  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the 
stars.  Miss  Bankhead  is  especially  good.  Her  vehicle 
deals  with  the  struggle  of  an  actress  who  has  to  choose 
between  love  and  her  career.  The  treatment  of  the 
play  is  trite,  and  it  seems  a  shame  that  George  Kelly, 
who  has  done  good  plays  in  the  past,  notably  “Craig’s 
Wife”  which  won  the  Pulitzer  prize,  has  descended 
to  such  dullness.  Miss  Bankhead  however  rises  above 
the  shallowness  of  the  play  constantly.  She  hypnotizes 
any  one  watching  her. 

Grace  George  is  still  charming  and  gracious  and  still 
does  the  same  bubbly  comedy  that  she  has  done  for  so 
long.  The  play,  however,  which  is  an  adaptation  by 
Miss  George  and  James  Forbes  from  the  French  of 
Louis  Verneuil,  is  more  dull  than  lively.  Here  again 
the  play  is  carried  by  the  personal  magnetism  of  the 
star. 

The  last  of  these  lesser  productions  is  “Black  Lime¬ 
light”,  a  mystery  play,  by  Gordon  Sherry,  which  fea¬ 
tures  Winifred  Lenihan  and  Alexander  Kirkland.  The 
only  thing  that  prevents  this  one  from  being  a  huge 
success  is  the  fact  that  after  building  up  a  terrific 
amount  of  suspense  it  collapses  at  the  end.  It  is  worth 
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the  price,  however,  for  those  two  electric  acts,  the  first 
and  second. 

Although  the  season  has  been  in  many  ways  a  nega¬ 
tive  one  so  far,  things  look  a  lot  brighter  for  the  future. 
First  and  rightly  foremost  in  the  list  of  coming  events 
is  the  new  Katherine  Cornell  show  which  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  her  husband,  Guthrie  McClintic.  The  play’s 
name  is  “The  Wingless  Victory”  and  it  is  authored  by 
Maxwell  Anderson.  It  deals  with  a  Salem  sea  cap¬ 
tain  who  married  a  Malay  Princess — which  was  not  in 
keeping  with  the  Salem  idea  of  rightful  marriage.  It 
ought  to  be  the  best. 

And  if  that  isn’t  enough  for  the  Anderson-McClin- 
tic  combination,  they  are  planning  another  production 
for  early  January.  This  one  will  star  Burgess  Mere¬ 
dith  who  scored  under  the  same  aegis  last  season  in 
“Winterset.”  This  was  especially  written  for  Mere¬ 
dith,  and  it  deals  with  a  boy  whose  only  possessions  in¬ 
clude  a  sweetheart  and  a  mountain.  Real  estate  is 
involved  in  it  somewhere,  its  setting  is  the  upper  Hud¬ 
son,  its  name,  “High  Tor.” 

Max  Gordon,  too,  is  going  to  splurge  a  bit  on  the 
producing  end.  He  has  two  lined  up  for  almost  im¬ 
mediate  New  York  debuts.  The  first  one  Boston  has 
already  seen,  and  has  received  rather  coldly.  The  play 
is  Shakespeare’s  “Othello,”  which  stars  Walter  Huston. 
The  whole  production  falls  short  of  the  magnificent 
thunder  it  should  convey.  Its  settings  are  very  grand, 
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its  direction  fair,  and  the  acting  too  restrained.  The 
effect  is  thin  where  it  should  be  full,  the  meat  of  the 
play  being  lost  by  too  much  gentility. 

The  second  Gordon  production  is  called  “The  Wom¬ 
an”  and  it  is  written  by  Claire  Boothe,  who  also  wrote 
“Abide  With  Me.”  The  cast  calls  for  all  women,  and 
it  deals  with  the  experiences  of  a  group  of  city  ladies, 
in  what  aspect,  we  wouldn’t  be  knowing.  The  cast  in¬ 
cludes  Margalo  Gilmore,  Ilka  Chase,  Betty  Lawford, 
and  Phyllis  Povah. 

Miss  Hepburn’s  second  attempt  in  the  theatre  since 
her  movie  success  is  of  as  much  general  interest  as  any 
of  the  above,  we  suppose.  Boston  will  also  have  seen 
this  by  the  time  we  go  to  press.  The  play  is  “Jane 
Eyre”  and  is  being  done  by  the  Theatre  Guild,  which 
we  presume,  should  mean  something  but  so  often  does 
not.  Going  Dorothy  Parker  one  better,  we  hope  Katey 
reaches  “C”  in  the  gamut  of  emotions  this  time. 

It  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea  to  keep  your  good  eye 
fixed  on  Sidney  Kingsley’s  adaptation  of  Ferdinand 
Bruckner’s  “Napoleon  the  First”  which  will  star  Peter 
Lorre,  the  old  horror  head,  in  the  title  role.  Kingsley’s 
“Ten  Million  Ghosts”  flopped  beautifully  earlier  in 
the  season,  but  any  one  who  can  give  us  plays  like  “Men 
In  White”  and  “Dead  End,”  while  he  isn’t  a  master, 
nevertheless  is  well  worth  watching. 

There  are  three  others  which  we  know  of  that  are 
coming  to  us.  The  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  play 
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which  will  reunite  Sam  Harris  and  George  M.  Cohan. 
We  don’t  know  anything  about  the  play  but  it  may  be 
better  than  the  better.  Then  there  is  the  London  suc¬ 
cess  “The  Two  Mrs.  Carrolls”  which  deals  with  an 
artist  who  believes  that  poisoning  is  the  easiest  and  least 
messy  way  of  getting  rid  of  those  who  cause  difficulties. 
The  last,  and  least  as  far  as  knowledge  about  it  goes,  is 
“The  Eternal  Road,”  and  there  is  always  the  chance 
that  another  “Three  Men  On  A  Horse”  may  bob  up. 

Our  only  regret  in  bringing  this  paper  to  a  close  is 
that  the  beloved  editor  of  this  magazine  set  a  deadline 
and  yours  truly  is  unable  to  give  you  any  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  more  current  plays. 

James  F.  Droney 
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Completed  Fragments ,  by  Joseph  R.  N.  Maxwell,  S .J. 

In  speaking  of  Sappho,  Swinburne  once  said  that 
she  is  the  greatest  poet  who  ever  was  at  all.  To  him 
she  was  “the  supreme  success,  the  final  achievement  of 
the  poetic  art.”  The  exquisite  fragments  and  stray 
remnants  of  the  great  lyric  poetess,  her  magnificent 
genius,  expressed  in  song,  has  been  the  joy  and  sup¬ 
pressed  sorrow  of  every  deft  craftsman  in  verse  who  has 
attempted  to  transfer  her  gems  of  thought  from  their 
original  Greek  form  into  the  English  tongue.  At  hand 
is  the  latest  volume  to  bid  for  the  title  of  master  in  the 
completion  of  these  lyric  lines. 

The  simplicity  of  expression  attained  in  the  “Com¬ 
pleted  Fragments,”  made  into  the  stuff  of  English 
poetry  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  R.  N.  Maxwell,  is  more 
after  the  simplicity  of  the  true  Greek  manner  than  the 
resplendent  rhetoric  of  some  of  Swinburne’s  offerings 
in  imitation  of  Sappho.  Consider  these  lines  of  Father 
Maxwell,  how  expressive  and  comprehensive  in 
thought  they  are:  (the  lines  are  based  on  one  wisp  of 
thought,  all  that  remains  of  a  complete  poem  of  Sap¬ 
pho,  “I  care  not  so  much  any  longer  that  I  am  exalted 
unto  prosperity,  but  a  desire  has  taken  me  to  die.”) 
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She  called  to  Atthis  who  had  crossed  the  sea; 

And  left  her  lonely  in  her  little  school, 

Whence  Gengyla,  her  rosebud,  wandered,  too. 

She  called  them  all,  and  knew  she  called  in  vain, 

For  sobs  convulsed  her  slender,  milk-white  throat. 

Then  she  was  calm,  and  Cleis,  too,  was  calm, 

And  sat  with  startled  silence  at  her  grief. 

But  calmer  far  lay  Sappho  on  her  bed, — 

The  quick  are  not  as  quiet  as  the  dead. 

The  bitterest-sweetest  love  of  Sappho  is  a  recurrent 
theme  in  the  pages  of  the  fragments.  Restrained  in 
theme  and  treatment  these  delicate  verses  bespeak  the 
watchful  care  of  a  keenly  appreciative  mind.  The 
task  is  a  difficult  one:  to  endeavor  to  catch  the  right 
flavor  of  the  Grecian  lyrics  and  transpose  it  into  the 
language  common  to  us.  Father  Maxwell  has  set  his 
hand  to  the  endeavor  and  has  given  us  a  modern  sheaf 
of  verses  that  may  well  take  their  place  as  a  fine  ap¬ 
proximation  of  the  real  Sapphic  spirit. 

D.  T.  O’C. 


More  Poems ,  by  A.  E.  Housman. 

The  trials  of  life,  the  worthlessness  of  man’s  en¬ 
deavor,  and  death,  just  as  in  his  first  two  books,  are 
reiterated  almost  to  monotony  by  Housman  in  the  verse 
of  his  new  book.  Yet,  he  does  not  complain  but  says 
in  the  first  piece: 
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This  is  for  all  ill-treated  fellows 
Unborn  and  unbegot, 

For  them  to  read  when  they’re  in  trouble 
And  I  am  not. 

and  thus  holds  trouble,  for  which  he  was  ready,  to  be 
the  essence  of  life  for  which  the  only  compensation, 
however  insufficient,  is  truth  and  beauty. 

One  feels  when  reading  the  books  of  this  author  that 
his  heart  is  in  all  he  says  and  despite  the  gloomy  tenor 
of  his  thoughts  we  are  captivated  and  with  the  aid  of 
his  precise  and  solemn  style  we  read  in  great  pleasure. 
The  flow  of  his  words  are  like  child-songs,  they  are  so 
simple;  his  prim,  steady  rhythm  almost  betrays  be¬ 
forehand  what  is  to  come  while  his  language  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  tedious  striving  for  the  right  word.  This  lat¬ 
ter  is  seen  to  be  true  from  the  presence  of  alternative 
readings  at  the  end. 

Considering  the  book  as  a  whole  it  is  not  quite  up 
to  the  standard  of  “A  Shropshire  Lad”  or  “Last 
Poems.”  This  he  himself  did  not  have  printed.  He 
allowed  his  brother,  Laurence,  but  did  not  “enjoin” 
him,  to  publish  the  poems  that  he  should  consider  up 
to  the  mark  of  the  others.  Only  in  one  place  do  we 
find  a  few  lines  of  lyric  beauty  that  can  approach  the 
quality  of  the  first  two  stanzas  of  “Reveille” : 

When  green  buds  hang  in  elm-like  dust 
And  sprinkle  the  lime  like  rain, 

Forth  I  wander,  forth  I  must, 

And  drink  of  life  again. 
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The  music  of  these  lines  alone  make  the  book  worth 
while  obtaining. 

F.  P.  C. 

The  People,  Yes ,  by  Carl  Sandburg. 

This  book  of  verse  from  the  pen  of  Sandburg  is 
precisely  what  the  title  indicates;  a  book  rhapsodizing 
the  thoughts  and  struggles  of  the  great  American  “hoi- 
polloi.”  It  is  not  written  in  any  one  particular  meter 
or  form;  it  is  arranged  haphazardly,  thrown  together 
with  the  sublime  on  the  opposite  page  from  the  ridicu¬ 
lous;  sometimes  the  point  which  the  author  is  driving 
at  is  a  bit  obscure;  yet  all  considered  it  is  well  worth 
reading. 

The  first  fifty  or  so  verses  are  poorly  written,  the 
subject  matter  is  incapable  of  lending  an  aiding  hand 
to  the  struggling  form,  but  from  thence  on  Sandburg 
takes  off  his  coat,  loosens  up,  and  pieces  of  sparkling 
wit  and  native  philosophy  are  interspersed  with  poetry 
that  has  an  almost  religious  vein. 

A  fine  example  of  Sandburg’s  broad  yet  whimsical 
humor  which  prevails  throughout  the  volume  is  the 
following,  which  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  verse, 
is  given  no  title. 

In  an  old  French  town 
the  mayor  ordered  the  people 
to  hang  lanterns  in  front  of  their  houses 
which  the  people  did 
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but  the  candles  in  the  lanterns  gave  no  light 

whereupon  the  mayor  ordered 

they  must  light  the  candles  in  the  lanterns 

which  the  people  did 

and  thereupon  there  was  light. 

Sandburg  does  not  confine  himself  to  verse.  Scat¬ 
tered  throughout  are  little  bits  of  prose,  anecdotes,  epi¬ 
grams,  folk-tales  and  jokes.  An  example  of  his  naive 
bent  of  humor  is  the  following : 

“One  of  the  Cherokees  in  Oklahoma,  having  a  mil¬ 
lion  or  so  from  oil  rights,  went  to  a  motor  car  dealer, 
looked  over  the  different  new  makes,  and  in  a  corner 
of  the  salesroom  noticed  a  brand-new  white  hearse, 
embellished,  shining,  emblazoned.  ‘This  one  for  me,’ 
he  said,  and  he  rode  away,  his  chauffeur  driving  and 
himself  seated  inside  the  glittering  white  funeral  car. 
They  tell  this  in  Oklahoma  as  a  folk  tale.  It  is.” 

Although  Sandburg  is  a  leader  of  the  modern  school 
of  poetry,  and  by  his  own  statement  “seeks  to  grapple 
and  wrestle  with  Life,”  it  is  both  remarkable  and  com¬ 
mendable  that  throughout  the  entire  work  there  is  not 
the  least  suggestion  of  immorality  or  obscenity.  Al¬ 
though  he  writes  of  the  common  people  he  does  it  in  a 
restrained  and  sympathetic  manner;  he  is  essentially 
a  comforter  of  their  miseries,  not  an  agitator.  In  a  few 
instances  he  voices  the  fear  that  the  people  will  some 
day  rise  up  and  destroy  their  capitalistic  masters,  yet 
this  is  the  opinion  of  one  who  prophesies  and  does  not 
geek  to  arouse. 
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It  is  hard  to  call  this  form  of  verse  true  poetry,  for 
there  is  a  complete  lack  of  all  poetical  appurtenances; 
he  discards  rhyme,  rhythm,  and  sometimes  almost  rea¬ 
son,  yet  there  is  present  the  stuff  that  makes  one  think, 
there  is  food  for  emotion,  and  above  all  it  is  entertain¬ 
ing. 

The  following  is  my  nomination  for  the  best  bit  of 
humorous  verse  published  this  year. 

The  drowning  man  in  the  river 
answered  the  man  on  the  bridge; 

“I  don’t  want  to  die, 

I’ll  lose  my  job  in  the  molding  room  of 
the  Malleable  Iron  and  Castings  Works.” 

And  the  living  man  on  the  bridge 
hotfooted  to  the  molding  room  foreman 
of  the  Malleable  Iron  and  Castings  Works 
and  got  a  short  answer; 

“You’re  ten  minutes  late.  The  man  who 
pushed  that  fellow  off  the  bridge 
is  already  on  the  job.” 

T.  A.  S. 

Selected  Essays ,  by  Hilaire  Belloc. 

Another  volume  has  been  added  to  the  already 
numerous  publications  of  Hilaire  Belloc.  The  latest 
is  a  book  of  selected  essays  compiled  by  John  Edward 
Dineen,  including  his  A  Conversation  With  a  Gat ,  his 
Taylorian  lecture  On  Translation,  and  an  excerpt  from 
his  biography  of  Milton,  the  chapter  devoted  to  his 
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criticism  of  the  sonnets  of  Milton.  The  field  of  the 
contents  ranges  from  the  light  to  the  critical  essay,  all 
but  his  essays  on  translation  and  Milton’s  sonnets  be¬ 
ing  in  that  mood  perhaps  best  characterized  as  per¬ 
sonal. 

As  a  practitioner  in  the  province  of  the  light  essay, 
Belloc  wavers  from  very  good  to  mediocre.  His 
essay  upon  The  Mowing  of  a  Field  is  treated  in  a 
neatly  personal  manner  so  close  does  it  approximate  the 
feelings  of  the  newly  returned  mower  who  delights  in 
the  reaction  from  the  handling  of  the  scythe  which 
comes  upon  him  in  his  labor.  His  piece  on  The  Inn  of 
the  Margeride  is  marked  by  a  mystical  note  as  he 
swings  from  the  observation  of  the  countryside  to  a 
general  thought  upon  the  great  unit  which  is  Europe. 
Among  the  better  essays  in  the  book  are  his  Talking 
( And  Singing)  of  the  Nordic  Man ,  Sonnets  of  Milton. 
Among  the  better  essays  in  the  book  are  his  Talking 
a  Field. 

Mr.  Belloc  remains  a  better  writer  when  he  does  not 
endeavor  to  reach  beyond  his  capacity.  His  writing 
in  these  essays  as  a  whole  seems  to  demonstrate  that 
he  is  better  fitted  to  write  on  historical  or  critical 
themes,  and  should  leave  alone  the  topics  demanding 
a  lighter  touch.  Where  critical  acumen  and  thought 
are  required,  Mr.  Belloc  is  in  his  element.  His  many 
and  various  histories  and  social  works  have  secured 
his  place  in  contemporary  letters;  the  fact  that  he  is 
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not  a  master  at  the  light  essay  should  not  be  too  great 
a  loss  for  him,  though  it  must  be  said  that  his  essay  on 
mowing  is  well  written  and  productive  of  an  effect 
many  another  writer  might  strive  in  vain  to  achieve. 

D.  T.  O’C. 
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